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PREFACE. 



The appearance of the present volume will 
occasion no surprise. It was thought weU 
enough to attempt somethiog of a readable and 
presentable kind, better suited to the popular 
tastes than any previous collection in this 
quarter. To this end our efforts have been 
mainly directed, and we hope, too, not without 
a degree of success. 

The materials employed have been such as 
came readily to hand, and no attempt has been 
made to embody a full selection from New 
Hampshire literature. A less imposing, less 
presumptuous task was ours. But while angling 
in ^ our waters," it may seem invidious, almost, 
that we have not drawn more variously from 
our New Hampshire writers ; yet, in this re- 




spect, we were not unlike the fisherman who 
threw away his rod, not when he had drained 
the stream, but when he had obtained his 
*• string-full." 

Of the character and quality of the work, 
they will speak for themselves, and need no 
elucidation. The writers are all believed to 
partake of New Hampshire growth or origin ; 
and as such, are presented to each other, and 
to their friends in the Granite State. * 
Ap&il, 18fi0. 
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THB GBBBTINO. 

SiBTBBS, we oome firam each rocky dele» 
Each woodland home, and each fertile yale^ — 
From the mountain aide^ the dty'a hnm* 
The shores of each mimic lake, we come. 
Tour approying smile we meekly wait — 
Accept the wreath £rom the Granite State. 
For you we hare come, with the langh and tong. 
To each and to all our tributes belong. 



As the lorer twines a garland fiiir. 

To deck the loved one's clustering hair, 

'What varied hues in the chaplet beam* 

And each from contrast the lovtier seem ; 

Thus now, from among onr granite-bound realms, 

A chaplet we'll wreathe, bright-sparkling with Gbxs 

A bouquet culled from its gardens anew — 

And twining with care, inscribe it ** Foa Tou." 
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BT-PAST HOUBfl. 



BY-PAST HOURS. 

Oo, dream of by-past hoiin ; 

In retrospect, once more, 
Pluck fancy's gayest flowers, 

And rercl in thy store. 
Oo, seek thy native cot. 

Scene of affection free, 
Where pleasure cheered thy lot, 

Where lore was all to thee. 



Do this, but never tell 

The heartless world thy dream ; 
Its scorn woiild hope dispel. 

Would crush the fairy theme. 
Do this, but in thy breast 

Let each fond wish expire : 
Por sorrows unrepressed 

Ajre his who lores the lyre. 




THE MEBBIMAC. 

Sweet Merrimac ! thy gentle Btreom 

Is fit for better poet's theme ; 

For rich thy wares, and gentle too^ ' 

As Rome's prond Tiber ever knew; 

And thy fidr current's placid swell 

Would flow in classic song as welL 

Tet on thy banks, so green, so sweet, 

Where wood nymphs dance and naiads meet» 

E'en since creation's earliest dawn, 

No son of song was ever bom ; 

No mnse's feury feet e'er trod 

Thy modest margin's verdant sod ; 

And 'mid Time's silent, feathery flight. 

Like some coy maiden, pnre as lights 

Sequestered in some blest retreat, 

Far firom the city and the great, 

Thy virgin waves the vales among 

Have flowed neglected and imsung. 

Tet as the sailor, raptured, hails 

His native shores, his native vales, — 

Returning home from many a day 

Of tedious absence, far away 

From her whose charms alone control 



e. 



U 

The wann affectionB of hi* soul, — 
ThuB, from life's stonny, troubled 8ea» 
My heart returns to yisit thee. 



Sweet Kymph, whose fury footsteps press. 

And viewless fingers gaily dress, 

By moonlight, or by Hesper's beam, 

The yeidaiit banks of this sweet stream, — 

"Who oft, by twilight's doubtful ray, 

With wood-nymphs and with naiad gay, 

Lead'st up the dance in merry mood. 

To the soft munmirs of the flood, — 

AU hail once more I 'Tis many a year 

Since last I came to meet thee here ; 

And much it glads my heart once more 

To meet thee on this pleasant shore ; 

For here in youth, when hope was high, 

My breast a stranger to a sigh. 

And my blood danced through erery yein, 

Amid the jolly, sportiYe train 

Of youths and maids, who, gathering round. 

Danced to the flute's entrancing sound, 

I felt thy powerful influence 

The bliss our bosoms felt dispense, 

Delight on all our bosoms pour. 

And make our hearts with joy brim o'er ; — 

Thy fingers on each virgin's cheek 

Impressed the witebing ** dimple sleek,' 
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Sade zaagic smiles and blushw meel 
In mixture raTwhingly sweet. 
And many a £ftce a charm poflsesa, 
'Which then I felt» but can't exgmM, 

Blest dbys ! — alas, foKeyer past I 
Sunk in the ocean deep and yast 
Of yean, -wrhoee diead profundity 
Is pierced by none but Fancy's eye^ — 
Tout joys, like gems of pearly light» 
There haiiUywed ^ine in Fancy's sight* 
What though, beside thia gentle flood. 
Bedewed with tears and wet with bloody 
Profiisely shed by iron Idani 
In wild ambition's cruel wars, 
No evergreen of ^U»y waves 
Among the fikUen wM i iu r s' graves } 
What though the battle's bloody rage, 
Where mad, contending chie& engage, 
The nymphs that rule these banks so green. 
And naiads soft, have never seen ? 
What though ne'er tinged this crystal wave 
The rich blood of the Mien brave ? 
No deathless deed by hero done^ 
No botfle lost^ no victory won, 
Here ever waked, with praise or blame, 
The loud uplifted trump of fame ? 
Here bounteous spring profusely showem 
A wilderness of sweets and flowers, — 




The stately oak of royal line^ 

The spreading ehn and towering pine^ 

Here cast a purer, happier shade 

Than blood-stained laurels ever made. 

No wailing ghosts of waxxiors slain 

Along these peaceful shores complain ; 

No maniac yirgin, crazed with care^ 

The mournful Tictun of despair. 

While pangs unutterable swell 

Her heart to Tiew the spot whtee fiell 

The youth who all her soul possessed* 

Here tears her hair or beats her breast. 

Ne'er yictor lords, nor conquered slayes, 

Disgraced these banks, disgraced these waves ; 

But freedom, peace, and plenty here 

Perpetual bless the passing year. 

mmmnM.JRiekmd»on. 



THE TOMB OF STARK. 

No trappings of state, their bright honors unfolding, 
No gorgeous display, mark the place of thy rest ; 
But the granite points out where thy body lies moul- 
dering. 
And where the wild rose sheds its sweets o'er tiiy 
breast. 
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The zephyr of eyening shall sport with the willow, 
And play through the grass where the flowerets creep, 

While the thoughts of the brave, as he bends o'er thy 
piUow, 
Shall hallow the spot of the hero's last sleep. 

As, from glory and honor, to death thou descendedst, 
'Twas meet thou shouldst lie by the Merrimac's 
wave; 
It was well thou shouldst sleep 'mongst the hUIs thou 
defbndedst. 
And take thy last rest in so simple a graye. 



There forever thou'lt sleep, — and though ages xoU o'er 
thee, 
And crumble the stone o'er thy ashes to earth ; 
The sons of the free shall with reverence adore thee. 
The pride of the mountains which gave thee thy 
birth. 

AST »»- * ■- 



SUNSET. 

Comb with me, brother, forth ; and view the sun. 
How he goes down in glory. Brilliant light 
Is in the air : and brilliance on the waves. 
Each slight, thin cloud is now irradiate. 
And, 'neath our feet, we tread the only shade. 



2» 







Thou wast not liere last eve ; and sawest not 

His other glorious valedictory suit. 

Downward he came — down, from the chaos thick 

Of a wild storm, which like a troubled deep 

Left the dark sky, and sailed into a smooth 

And golden sea, which shimmered in the west. 

Then downward stUl, behind the riven doud, 

Which, like a massive, broken wall, was there 

Upon the horizon low ; and, even like 

The glowing parapets of Heaven, was rich 

In ruby and in amethystine hues. 

like the hot glow of living fire was Ught 

Behind that bastion cloud ; and then the sun 

"Went down below the earth, while far away. 

Gleaming through every rift and broken space. 

Spread the rich mantling blush ; and, upward there. 

Inverted billows of the deep above 

Caught on their hanging heads a crimson cap, 

And hovered like a gay and liveried host, 

O'er his farewell descent. He grows not old. 

Like temples which their ruins strew around 

Us here ; but fresh, tinwom, and strong, as in 

That day when set in firmament above. 

Brother, he now has bad% us all adieu, 

And left the world to moonlight and to dreams. 

ArrifC Arifly. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIlJS. 



''Cool enough up there: plenty eool enough. 
Showers ererj day, green as emerald all about ! De* 
licious, I do assure you, going from these hot, parched 
regions." 

This is what people say when they come back to us' 
from the mountaixuk And to us who have lately seen 
all and felt all, what dreams of freshness, and cOmfort» 
and wonder do their rhapsodies beget ! Of the moun- 
tains themselves, swelling and towering up to the 
very heavens, rocks as large as houses, torn and 
frightful, waiting only until we come along the accom-> 
plishment of their «dire intent" of crushing some* 
body ; the sunshine and the beautiful blue mists, the 
darkness, nowhere else so intense, the vapors and the 
storms, nowhere else so headlong, sudden and tumxd- 
tuous as among the mountains. These, ah ! and the 
moonlight, and the moimtain streams leaping clear 
and bright as crystal doMm their rocky way. And 
here, par parenthese, let me- ask it of my readers who 
have been at the mountains, i^ in any other place they 
ever saw such intensely g^een foliage, ever felt such 
invigorating airs, or treasured memories which will 
have such power to cool and refresh them, in all the 
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hot, wearisome days of fheir earthly life, as along 
these same mountain streams, at the Basin, the Hume, 
and the Whirlpool. 

Apropoi to the sudden showers and storms. We 
start out to ride a few miles for air and exercise, for a 
search after mosses, minerals, and flowers, to see how 
people live off &ere^ to make our way mto some log 
cabin we passed in coming to the Mountain House, 
ostennbly to get some water, but really to see if it is 
not ** as dark as pitch within," and as dismal and com- 
fortless as can be. The sun is shining, and there is 
only one cloud to be seen. We observe it particu- 
larly, on account of having had already seyeral extem- 
poraneous drenchings. There is but one cloud, and 
that, is no larger than a man's coat, — with its skirts 
and sleeves well spread, dear reader, — and it lies 
away off at the north-western horizon. We venture 
out, therefore, in a light open buggy, with our para- 
sols for the sunshine of the cleared districts, and our 
cashmeres for the cool, damp shade of the woods. 
Away we go. Our horse, it appears to us, absolutely 
flies over the road to '<the music of the spheres" — 
fat this it seems to us to be, the deep, strange silence 
of the place, from which yet there comes such deep, 
strange melody* wben we bend our ear and thought, 
and listen as we go. We Ipipw that birds have a part 
in the concert, or we presume they have ; for we look 
upward, and a giant hawk 



** pptaed on bifh. 
Flaps hlB broad wing, yet moves noC" 

We torn to either side of the mjt and biidi aie on 
the wing. SjpnjBt which they have jiut left, axe 
qnlTexing, and those on which they hare just settledt 
are swaying to and fro. Before us, also, arc they trot- 
ting along, ever and anon turning half around, with • 
hope to look at us, while £rom the tree tops, birds of 
heavier mould and gayer colors sail gracefully oul^ 
make their short circuit of supenrision* and again settle 
in their leafy ooTcrts to eye us as we pass. We know 
that all these, and thousands which we do aot see, ace 
** pouring their little throats ; " but it is not this — we 
hear something beyond all this when we listen and are 
stiU. We feel in those moments that the great temple 
in which we are has an inner sanctuary, that as yet we 
have nerer entered, of infinite beauty, infinite purity, 
and infinite joy. Its ** beautiful gates " are only occa- 
sionally opened to us ; and it is then that we hear 
those low, dreamy sounds, as it were **the melting 
songs of other worlds;" then that those bieeses fiin 
us and supply our breath, which make us <' drunk 
with beauty^" We do not know, it may be, that this 
is not all illusion. Since heaven is all around us, it 
may be that sometimes we are so far spiritualized as to 
enter upon the bcMrders of the beautiful land, and to 
enjoy for a few moments, and in a poor degree, some of 
its delights. But it is not long ; for it troubles na. 
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We are torn between a yeaming to be away, to enter 
at once the sanctuary of beauty and kolinesB, and the 
gross materialism which still fitstens us to Hke earth. 
This we cannot bear long, and therefore we are not 
long silent. We begin talking &st to the birds, to our 
companions, and to our good steed. We wield our 
sledge among the rocks along the way, or hunt the 
pale flowen, axkd arrange neatly every petal, every 
stamen, aoKngst tike lieaTea of an old singing book 
taken along lor this very purpose ; or — but what was 
that ? — a patter on a leaf n^ar — what was it ? What 
is this onewr nose^ Not rain ; not rain, our compan- 
ions dedare^for the sun — pooh I where is the sun? 
We would like to have you show us the sun. There 
is not an inch of the sky to be seen, and that was cer- 
tainly a great rain drop on that lea^ and on our nose. 
It was peifecUy natural that it should alight on our 
nose of all the rest, for our nose is a long nosey pro- 
truding itself for enough beyond the pcEim«ter of our 
Httle bonnet. 

It was rain ; no doul)t of that now, for it is already 
finJling fast and thick. And here we are^ five miles 
from the Mount^n House ! and hands fall of moss, 
and flowers, and rocks!* No lunbrella, no top nor 
boot to otur candage — nothing but our little bonnets, 
our little srmshades, and our cashmeres. Well, our 
minerals, flowers, and moss, must be dropped right 
here, — thad is ccrtaui ; we shall have enough to do to 



take good care of omselvcs. It is pi*^— <f»st now-* ia it 
not ? — that ire hxve a kind driver, who aays good na- 
toiedly, ** Come, giils ; " who looks up to the cloads, 
and whistles — whistles as he thoaghtfdHj gatheis the 
leins and whip, and who does not oaee on our way 
back say, « I thought — ah, we should have eared all 
this, sis ; we shouldn't haye had this hath, cos, if yoa 
had not been there so long musing and flower gather- 
ing.'* Tes ; pleasant that we hare not a dmer who 
will say this to us. We are sorry enough as it is — 
malgre we go laughing all the way — to wet our bon- 
nets. We would haye no patience with one, were he 
brother, cousin, lover, husband, or Mend, who, in such 
a case, would once say, **1 thought," or « I. told you," 
when, the truth known« he didn't any more than we 
did. 

But snap ! crack ! whew ! how oar house skims along 
the way, and how happy we are in defiance of the rain ! 
happier, I do believe, on this rain's -very account. 
And here we are in sight of Crawford's : truly, it goes 
to our hearts like the sight of home. Thnun-um-na 
go those ever-rolling balls. A gentleman is crossing 
the street to the alley with prodigious leaps, all made 
on tiptoe ; and yonder, just disappearing in the Notch, 
is the *< Mountain Banger." We do not know what 
accessions to our company it has left at the Mountain 
House, (» what number of acquaintances, Harmed there, 
it is carr}ring forever from our sight. We — But here 



eomes Mr. Crawfoitd. Ah I we like him as a brother. 
In the twinkling of an eye he lifts us from our car- 
riage into the piazza, and htmies along with us through 
the hall, hnishing the \Ag rain drops from our veils and 
shawls as we go. What, Mr. Crawford, ** Dinner all 
ready ? Been kept waiting for ma Jive mimaea t " Fiye 
minutes ! Only think, brother ! Only think, cousin ! 
Fiye minutes — and in a boarding-house in America 
too ! and up among the mountains, where people are so 
Toraciously hungry. What, Mr. Crawford, "Trout 
from the stream direct,'' did you say ? Ah ! ** And 
bLackberries and cream, and blueberry dumplings, and 
— and — " Yes, we shall see. We will dress in just 
three minutes. Then such a dinner as we will make 
after this drive, and on such £ue too ! And after din- 
ner we will sit on the parlor sofas, and rest, and listen 
to the contented buzz going on in all the rooms, and 
buzz ourselves occasionally, and turn over the leaves in 
•* Jackson's Report," without reading, seeing, or think- 
ing, and perhaps we will, nolem voleru, get the least bit 
of a siesta somewhere along ; and if we do, then we 
are rested ! Then we are ready for any thing — for the 
heartiest laugh we ever had yet over the odd conceits 
and really witty things of the albums ; for finding 
Unde John and giving him torment some way, quiz- 
zing the little city dandy, who frmcies us all in love 
with him ; for a good and sensible chat with the good 
and sensible Mrs. Kelley; for a quarrel with Professor 
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lisne about things m general ; or, better than any of 
these — siiice it -would he^ ns most wffiwTtoslly to rid 
onnelTes of this saperabundaiiee of electneity — > for a 
game at tenpins, now that the shower is orer. Come, 
eoiMWi ; oome^ brother; oome, Professor Lane^ andnnde 
John, — yes, do eome, nncle John, and we will go on 
onr knees, and not laugh once while we ask yoor par- 
don for throwing that water on you. Mrs. Kelley, 
please — thank you — yes we will all go now to the 
bowling-zoom. Tour ann, unde Johp; only, don't 
let me fidl if I slip in the mud, as you did purposely 

the other day. 

£ .Xhm cut, ( JVmUn.) 



THB LYBE. 

Thbbb was a lyre, 'tis said, that hung 

High waving in the summer air ; 
An angel hand its chords had strong. 

And left to breathe its music there. 
Each wandering breeze^ that o'er it flew. 

Awoke a wilder, sweeter strain. 
Than oyer shell of mennai4 blew 

In coral grottos of the main. 
When, springing from the rose's bell, 

Where all night he had sweetly slept, 



ThB nphyr left tte flowery dell 

Blight with, the teen that monmig wq^ : 
He roe^ and (/cr the trembliiig lyre 

Waved lightly his soft asure wing. 
"What touch inich nniaio could inspire 1 

What haip such lays of joy could sing ! 
Hie murmurs of the shaded riUs, 

The hirds that sweetly warbled by, 
And the soft echo from the hills^ 

Were heard not where that haip was nigh* 
When the last light of fading day. 

Along the bosom of the west, 
In colors softly mingled lay, 

Wlule night had darkened aU the rest, 
Then, softer than that fading light. 

And sweeter than the lay that rung 
Wild through the silence of the night, 

As solemn Philomela sung, 
That harp its plaintive murmurs sighed 

Along the dewy breeze of even ; 
So clear and soft they swelled and died. 

They seemed the echoed songs of hearen. 
Sometimes, when all the air was still. 

And not the poplar's foliage trembled. 
That harp was yightly hesrd to thrill 

With tones no earthly tones resmnbled. 
And then, upon the moon's pale beams, 

TJnearthly forms were seen to stray. 



Whose starry pmions' trembling glemM 

Would oft aroand the wild harp plaj. 
But soon the bloom of summer fled ; 

In earth and air it shone no more ; 
Each flower and leaf fell pale and dead, 

While akiea their wintry atenmeia w4Me. 
One day, loud blew the northern Uaat* * 

The tempestTs fury raged along ; 
O for some angel, aa tiiey passed. 

To shield the harp of heavenly song t 
It shrieked — how eonld it bear the tonA^ 

The cold, rude touch of such • storm. 
When e'en the zephyr seemed too mueh 

Sometimes, though always light and warm ! 
It loudly shrieked — but ah, in yain : 

The savage wind more fiercely blew ; 
Once more — it never shrieked again. 

For every chord was torn in two. 
It never thrilled with anguish more. 

Though beaten by the wildest blast ; 
The pang, that thus its bosom tore. 

Was dreadful — but it was the last. 
And though the smiles of summer played 

Gently upon its shattered form. 

And the light zephyrs o'er it strayed. 

That Lyie iSajej could not wake or warm. 

MSUon W»4, 
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Tkb Qranite TTills ! How sweet those words 

Are always to my ear ! 
What pleasant thoughts e'er cluster round 

My natiTe state, so dear ! 

From boyhood's earliest hours I've roamed 

Amidst her hills and dales, 
Fve seea her frowning torrents pour. 

And heard her mountain gales. 

Her lakes so smooth, so pure, so clear^ 

Bright mirrors of the sky, 
Ko lake of sunny Italy 

Can with their beauties yie. 

Pve gazed on pictures rare, and drawn 

With limner's nicest skill. 
But ah, no painting gladdens me 

like Old New Hampshire's hills. 

When I am gone, I will but ask 
Some qiuet, shady groye, 



Tliat I may slumber undisturbed 
Amid the scenes Fve loved* 

Tlien lay me where some silent stream 
Its nurow channel fills» 

"V^th many a leafy bough o'erhead« 
Among the Granite Hills, 






OUB MOUNTAIN HOMES. 

Thb glad, green earth beneath our feet, 

The blue, bright heaven is greeting ; 
And voiceless pruse is rising up, 

Besponsive to the meeting. 
Yet wherefore wakes a scene like this 

The warm heart's wild emotion } 
The slave may boast a home as bright 

Beyond the pathless ocean. 

Why do we love our motuitain land ? 

The murmuring of her waters ? 
Italians clime is far more bland. 

More beautiful her daughters ! 
Why pine we for our native skies ? 

Our cloud-encircled mountains ? 





The MUs of Spain as proudly rise, 

As freshly burst her fountams I 
Alas for mount or classic stream. 

By deathless memories haunted I 
For there Oppression, unrebuked. 

His iron foot hath planted. 
The curse is on her yine-dad hiilsy 

'Tis rife upon her waters ; 
But doubly deep upon her sons, 

And on her dark-eyed daughters. 

Go fling a fetter o'er the mind. 
And bid the heart be purer ; 

Unnerve the warrior's lifted arm. 
And bid his aim be surer ; 

Go bid the weary, prisoned bird 
Unfurl her powerless pinion ; — 

But ask not of the mind to brook 
The despot's dark dominion ! 



Why turn we to our mountain homes 

With more than filial feeling ? 
'Tis here that Freedom's altars rise, 

And Freedom's sons axe kneeling I 
Why sigh we not for softer climes ? 

Why cHng to that which bore us ? 
'Tis here we tread on Froedom's soil. 

With Freedom's simshine o'^r us J 



Hus is her home — this is her home» 

The dread of the oppressor ; 
And this her hallowed- birthday is. 

And millions rise to bless her ! 
"Us joy's high Sabbath ; grateful hearts 

Leap gladly in their fountainSy 
And bless onx God, who fixed the home 

Of Freedom in the mountains ! 



THE OLD WOODS. 

Old woods ! thon art venerable in thy years, 

And then hast grand and stately monuments. 

Which Time hath reared to mark his own progress. 

But he numbers his greatest strides with change ; 

And when he hath returned from his far rounds, 

He doth fling upon them his withering pall. 

And they no longer greet with foliage 

The passing year at the vernal festival. 

But tremble like a man in weary age, 

TUl their proud branches are bowed to the earth, 

And they are drear and stricken things. 

Then the far wiads gather and throw them down* 

And bear on their fleet wings the hollow dirge 
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THB OLD VOODB. 
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To hill and dale afar. The seedlings rise up 
In pride and beauty, and spread their branches 
To the sky. 

Nature in thy deep solitudes doth reign 
Supreme. Hie presence of the benign God 
Is there, as light perrades the day, or thought 
The mind. And when man hath become weary 
Of his labors in the world's strife, he may seek 
A retreat in the deep wilderness, 
And in the far, aU-pervading stUlness 
- Of that vast sanctuary, where the nymphs 
Do hold communion, leam wisdom not taught 
In flowery domes, and with nature's truths 
Before him, resolve his own imperfect deeds 
Into good (if aught there is) and eyil. 
And trace the stream of his own wayward life 
Back to the crystal fount from whence it flowed, p-\^ |»— -^^ 
And there — with energy of thought, xinclouded ' t^^FiSi^' 
By the dim mysteries that paralyze , yi^KW*'^ 
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The quickening intellect, and shadow 
vT Nature's evidence of the living God — 
Leam the wondrous ptirpose of human life. 

There is a magic spirit in the woods, 
Wherewith we may multiply the mysteries 
Of the universe, and then unfold them, 
And trace the varying, yet unvaried, 







And while fhe fresh dewdrops steal into its urn, 

Its perfume gives out to the breeze floating by, 

From our hearts may the incense of praise, thiB blest 

hour. 

Flow forth like the fragrance that breathes from the 

flower. 

Onu. 



THE SULTEY NOON. 



The fields are still. 
The husbandman has gone to his repast, 
And, that partaken on the cooldM side 
Of his abode, reclines, in sweet repose. 
Deep in the shaded stream the cattle stand. 
The flo<^ beside the fence, with heads all prone 
And panting qtiick. The fields, for harrest ripe. 
Now breezes bend in smooth and graceftil waves. 
While with their motion, dim and bright by turns, 
7?he sunshine seems to move ; nor e'en a breath 
Brushes along the surface with a shade, 
Fleeting and thin, like that of fiying smoke. 
The slender stalks, their heavy bended heads 
Support as motionless as oaks their tops* 
O'er all the woods the topmost leaves are still. 



E'en the vild poplar leanest that pendent 
By stems eUastio, quiyer «t a breath* 
Rest in the general calm. The thistle down 
Seen high and thick, hy gazing up beside 
Some shading object, in a sUyer shower, 
Plumb down, and slower than the sLowest aaow* 
Through aU the sleepy atmoi^here deseenda ; 
And where it lights, though on the steepest rooli 
Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoirad. 
White as a fleece, as dense and as distinct 
From the resplendent sky, a single cloud 
On the soft bosom of the air becalmed, 
Drops a lone shadow as distinct and still. 
On the bare plain, or sunny mountain's side ; 
Or in the polished mirror of the lake. 
In which the deep reflected sky appears 
A calm, sublime immensity below. 



THB LIGHT OF HOMB. 



Mt boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair. 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam, 

And thou must go ; but neyer when there 
Forget the light of home. 



Thougli pleasure may smile 'with a ray more bright. 

It dazzles to lead astray ; 
LQee the meteor's flash it will deepen the night. 

When thou treadest the lonely way. 

But the hearth of home has a constant flame^ 

And pure as the yestal fire ; 
Twill bum, 'twill bum fbrerer the sanie» 

For nature feeds the pyre. 

The sea of ambition is tempest tost, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam ; 

But when sails are shivered and rudder lost, 
Then look to the light of home. 

And there, like a star through the midnight doud. 

Thou shalt see the beacon bright. 
For never, till shining on thy shroud. 

Can be quenched its holy light. 

The sun of fSeune, 'twill gild the name, 

But the heart ne'er feels its ray ; 
And fashion's smiles that rich ones claim. 

Are like beams of a wintry day. 

And how cold and dim those beams would be. 
Should life's wretched wanderer come ! 

But, my boy, when the world is dark to thee. 
Then, turn to the light of home. 

Sank Jaagpkm Hak, 
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LIFE IN THB WOODS. 



Whsn a soft October day oomM, "wiUi a goldni 
haze in fhe atmosphere, and the whole earth ii fteepad 
in hmgoid beauty, have you never felt a Tagoe -wish 
to go off tomewheret Haye you a fiEaicy for a life in 
the woods i To start off on some road little trayelledf 
and turn in at the first forest path you come to, and 
follow every winding wood track, rustling heedless 
over faUing leaves, listening to the jays calling to one 
another upon the trees, are ways of spending time, Ibr 
which one day is never long enough. 

I confess to a fascination for forest life. I have been 
reading about the early settlers of Massaohusctts ^ 
the little band of emigrants, guided by Thomas Hook* 
er, who journeyed westward to the banka of the Con* 
necticut. Men, women, and children, with their flocks 
and herds, wandered over the green valleys and 
through the broad forests of Massachusetts, living a 
pastoral life, as did the patriarchs in the Bible times. 
What a glorious time they must have had of it ^ I 
have read " Eothen," too, till the adventurous spirit of 
its fearless writer has fascinated my wayward fency, 
and made me wish for the freedom of the « dwellers in 



tents." My heart ia in it — this life of Tag^bondage. 
At this moment — sitting here, mth the sunshine 
flickering orer my page, and the falling leayes rushing 
round me — how gladly would I exchange my quiet 
lifB for a wild Indian's roving ! There must be intense 
interest in the uncertainty and adventure of each day ; 
constant and changing pleasure in new scenes ; health 
and happiness in the exercise. 

Mary Howitt, in the early days of her wedded life, 
travelled off^ with her husband, over half of Scotland, 
hundreds and hundreds of miles on foot. I remember, 
too, about Audubon. What an enviable life has his 
been, journeying off in new countries, by day and by 
night, living among all beautiful things, himself hardy, 
bold, and robust, and vnth the fine phiaique essential 
to their ei^oyment ! And his wife — a most noble and 
lovable woman, in the measure of her intellect and 
affections— shared with him the toils and the perils, 
— O, yes, and the happiness, beyond expression, — of 
those wanderings; the bark canoe on the unknown 
liver ; the scant meal of benies in the pathless woods ; 
the birds' music ; the leafy shade ; the thousand beau- 
tifttl and chaxming things in that boundless west. 

History tells us of the wife of an early setUer, who 
came over a peerlessly lovely bride^ from cultivated 
England, to the wilderness of our new world. Though 
mistress of a stately home in her native land, she 
chose the dangers and privations, and the wild ad- 



LIFB IK THB WOOM. 



Tenture of a life with him. She had the erect fonn 
and glorious health of her countrywomen; she had 
the loye, and deyotlon, and self-sacrificing spirit of a 
true wife ; and through the forests of Maine, and along 
the margin of the great lakes, she journeyed without 
other companion than her husband. I fancy, with 
pleasure, the picture of this refined and elegant wo- 
man, in her fit and beautiful half-Indian, half-lady- 
like, and aU-coquettish costume, passing years in that 
wild, exciting, but most delightful life. 

There was Daniel Boone, too. That man had a 
most noble (diaracter — fearless, bold, and detennined» 
with his strong backwoodsman's arm« his chiyalric, 
right generous heart. I like to think of him — that 
pioneer of the west, moving on feurther and farther into 
the wilderness ; raising, at last, his log cabin, whose the 
smoke from no settler's hut had ever risen, beyond the 
reach, or sight, or sound of ciyiHzed life ! O, he must 
have enjoyed it — that biaye old soul« sharing no 
companionship but his own thoughts, and the presence 
of the God above him, and leading his life of loneli- 
ness among the glorious things of creation* 

I love to read of wild adventure ; of wandering life ; 
of Be Soto on the Mississippi ; Boone in the wilderness ; 
Audubon on the distant prairies of the West ; and O, 
most touchingly and tenderly beautiful, that tale of 
love's pilgrimage from green Acadia to the luxuriant 
shore of the Father of waters; from the voyagers' 



path oTer the desert^ to the missdonaries' lodge in the 
West — the sweet, sad story of Brangelme. 

/ac, (Ak» IiMMim.) 



THOUGHTS ALONE. 

The world is still ; the shadows grow 

Silently throogh the erening air ; 
Nightward day's sparkling moments flow» 

To lose th^ light and clearness there. 
And I am all alone ; the shade 

Of twilight casts its sombre gloom. 
And sonny thoughts all seem to fetde, 

As hopes die at the loved one's tomb. 



O for some heart to beat with none. 

Some lore to light its holy flame ; 
Some soul to which I could resign 

Each hope of life, each high-wrought aim ; 
Some one to trust, as life goes on. 

With a love as pure as heaven's Hght, 
Which, when the rays of day are gone, 

Shines in the starry robes of night ! 
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Tes, I could loye some trustfiil one. 

Whose heart was pure, and free from guile, 
Whose yoice should soothe till life was done. 

Whose look should cheer by its happy smile ; 
Or, if the sorrows of earth should twine 

Their myrtle wreaths around the heart. 
And shade the sunlight of hope divine. 

Who might pray with me for the better part 

To feel I was loved and trusted here. 

Where so few will trust their hearts in love, 
Where few can shed sympathy's tear. 

Or breathe together hopes above ; 
To feel a care so deep and strong. 

To unbosom every cherished thought. 
To gain affections which so long 

Have been in constant yearnings sought, — 

To dasp the hand which shall greet my own, 

To hear the voice which shall always send 
Through the heart a cheerful tone, — 

This is the life that I would spend. 
Then these lone hours would blend witii those 

Sacred to love's inspiring throng ; 
And sweeter, as life draws to its close, 

Would rise the notes of its happy song. 

Q«»rg9 MoaT9» 
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I WOK HSB HSABT IN ATTTlTMir. 

I WON her lieazt in autonm, 

That Isiiigs the golden dawn> 
When crimsoned were the forest leayes, 

The honeysuckle gone. 
But she is not what she has been 

To me in moments past — 
The sUyer chord is broken* 

And golden bowl, at last I 

She was a fairy creature* 

With eyes of hearen's blue, 
And locks that o'er her shoulders fell. 

And heart that promised true ; 
But Mammon wooed with coffers biighly 

And hollow words of pride — 
Why should she, wiUi such beauty, 

Beoosne a poor man's bride } 



He had a dimpled courser, 
With proudly arching mane ; 

It should be hers, and she should guide 
It with a silken rein ; 



I wov 

WhUe in tbe Hght her vpotheM brow 
With costly gems shoxdd bom, 

And at her gate the menial 
Should wait lor her retnio. 



The haip, and flute, and yiol 

Should to her halls belong, 
And voices &om beyond the sea 

Should mingle there in song. 
She listened ; and her woman's heart 

Could keep its trust no more ; 
She could not wed a poor man — 

'Twas vulgar to be poor ! 

The leaves again are orimson, 

The honeysuckle gone, 
And she, so loved and lost, is by 

Her da{>pled coursers drawn* 
But <Hi her cheek the faded rose 

A tale hath meekly told. 
How that her heart is breaking 

Beneath Its silver fold. 



i 



And is it thus with woman ? 

Is human love so nought, 
That it may ev», ever be 

With golden bubbles bought } 
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Then what are life's young -visions worth, 

Their pure, unearthly bliss, 
If all that they have promised 

Must fade away to this } 

J. Q. Jt, w—d. 



THE SOUL OF SONG. 

O, WHXBB resides the soul of song ? 

Say, where may it be found ? 
Does it dwell with the dancing, fairy throng ? 

Does it live on enchanted ground } 

Where dwells the real soul of song ? 

lives it in polar regions. 
Where snows remain for ages long, 

Uninfluenced by the seasons } 

Or lives the soul of joyful song 

In the burning tropic clime. 
Where the ever-flowering orange grows. 

And the duster-laden vine } 



lives it on mountains, bleak and wildf 
Kgh towering to the sky } 

Or is it the humble valley's childt 
In lowly glens to lie ? 



THB 80VL 07 i<»rO. 

Does It Hve in the bubbling erjML spxing — 
In the brooklef ■ ri]^l]ng stream ? 

Or iR ocean's nnkxiown regiotui deep 
Bo its pearly treasiaea gteam f 

Is it borne along on the gentle breeze, 

And hy zephyrs Inlled to rest ? 
Or on the -whirlwind does it ride, 

By the sprite of the storm caressed } 

Does it dwell in the bright and gaudy flower 

Of the prairie's fertile plain ? 
Is its home in the gloomy forest deep ? 

Do we seek It still in vain ? 

The soul of merry song doth dwell 

In all this little earth ; 
'Twas given us by the " morning stars " -— 

Tis of celestial birth. 



The little, noisy, murmuring stream 

Sings praises as it flows ; 
And the boundless ocean sings A Ufo^ 

In the storm, or in repose. 

The feathered warblers of the woad 
Four forth, in sweetest strains. 

Songs to the Author of all good. 
Who nought has made in yaiiu 
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Wken zephyrs gently move the leayes» 

Or tempest loudly roais, 
The soul of song blends eyery souAdt 

Ab upward high it soars. 

And, O, that man his heart might tuno 

To join the mighty choir, 
And loudest sing the praise of Him 

Whom man should most admire, — 

That, when the world has passed away, 

The morning stcffs may sing, 
As they retake the soul of song 

Which souls from earth may bring. 

Mmu Mvgt (JtwRiMy.) 



CASUAL COUNSEL. 



** What read'st thou there, my fair-haired boy, 

With eye so soft and blue ? 
What spell has chiUed the tide of joy. 

Which late thy veins ran through ? " 
Up looked he &om that page of fear, 

(Such dread our race inherits,) 
And spoke the title, low but dear, 

« The world of Evil Spirits." 



CAAVAIt C0W8BL. €f 

*< Hand xne the book, my gentle fdendf 

And let m.e o'er it glance. 
Whilst thou a patient hearing lend 

To what I may advance. 
« Spirits of EtU I ' — ah, my child ! 

They are of fearful might : 
'Tis well thou seek'st to shun their guile ; 

Be sure thou seek'st aright I 

" ' Devils ! ' — Ah, yes, in this world of woe^ 

They throng each trodden street. 
By day, by night — where the lonely go, 

Or where the joyous meet ; 
But dread them not in shapes like thist 

Absurd, — grotesque, — abhorred ; 
Ah, no ! they revel in forms of bliss. 

And shine at the sparkling board ! 

<« In glossy suit, — perchance of black. 

The devil is oft arrayed ; 
While the dapper boot on his sinister foot 

Does honor to Crispin's trade. 
Ah, not by outward shape of fear 

Is the cunning devil shown ; 
But the gamester^s wile, or the scoiS'er's sneer, 

Shall make his presence known. 

«< < Witches ! " Ah, yes, they, too, aboxmd ; 
But ne'er in garb like this ; 



Thej rather in Bflks than rags are found, 
And hetray, as of old, -wil^ a kiss. 

When the iritch looks out from a wanton's eye. 
Or up from the ruby bowl, 

Then, if thou wouldst not to Tirtue die. 
Stand firm in thy strength of soul ! 

'*< Ghosts!' Ah,my<AdldI dread fipectres they 

That tell of our wasted powers ; 
The short-lived elyes of Folly's day ; 

The ghosts of our murdered hours ; 
Of friendship broken, loye estranged ; 

Of aU that our hearts condemn ; 
Of good repeUed to eriL changed ; 

Beware, my boy, of them ! " 

JBbnue Oneleg* 



ORIGINAL THINKING. 



Who that has for a moment exercised his own intel- 
lectual powers upon any given subject or subjects, 
has not felt that he has a living principle within, 
which, if stirred to the fountain, is capable of bringing 
forth from the laboratory of his own mind thoughts 
that would sway a multitude ^ the unthinking ? The 
unthinking, did I say? Are there human beings, 
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rational and accountable, who permit to lie dormant 
the highest faculty of our nature — thought ? Alas I 
do we not see it in every-day life ? — men, whom God 
has endowed with reflecting and reasoning powers, 
suffering themselves to be led captive by the aspiring 
ambition of some awfiil demagogue, merely because 
they are too indolent to think ; allowing their moral 
powers to be goremed and directed, indeed, to be at 
the sole disposal of some one in whom they hare 
placed confidence. And is there no sin in thus com- 
mitting our ways to another ? Our talents are given 
us to improve till our Lord comes, and he that neg- 
lects, — who shall say to him, Not guilty ? What a 
visible change would there be in society, if one and all 
would arouse the moral ener^es of their souls, awake 
within them the immortal germ of thought, and in- 
cite to action that glorious image of the eternal mind, 
which has been suffered so long to remain in uncon- 
scious repose ! 

The pleasure of thought might be mentioned as an 
incitement to mental application, as he, who has toiled 
for hours, with the silence of his own thought, would 
testify. Note the ecstatic joy of the student, who has 
labored long over a problem or proposition, but finally 
comes to a logical conclusion ; who has struggled with 
the misty darkness of his own mind, for a clear view 
of some difficult subject, untQ the clouds, one after 
another, have dispersed, and he beholds, with his 
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mental yiaon* in bright and glorioiu light, the con- 
ception for which he labored. Think you he would 
exchange his joys for the pleasures of sense ? It is of 
a higher and more ennobling characteri and not to be 
bartered lor paltry worth. 

What dignity and self-respect invest the man of 
thought ! His very looks bespeak of mind. He is 
approached with deference, as a being of higher order 
in the scale of intelligence ; as one who has a right to 
command and be obeyed. For what mores mind, but 
mind ? A strong intellect, coming in contact with one 
of less energy, will as naturally more it, as superior 
physical strength will oycrcome the weaker. 

Doth it not become mankind to arm themselves 
with the panoply of thought, to exercise the mind — 
the highest gift of nature with which we arc endowed, 
and which is to continue in the advancement of knowl- 
edge throughout eternity? Would that all might so 
cultivate and improve their reasoning and reflecting 
faculties, as not only to add to their happiness here, 
but to their eternal felicity hereafter, that it might not 
be said of any, in that day when all must give an 
account, that they had neglected to improve the talent 

committed to their care I 

CtnUM Onu, 
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O, "WHO thAt has gazed, in the stOlnefls of eren* 

On the £Buit-£Giding hues of the west. 
Has seen not afar, in the bosom of heayen^ 

Some bright little mansion of rest, 
And monmed that the path to a region so £ur 

Should be sbzouded with sadness and £ean ; 
That the night winds of sorrow, mis£6rtune, and care, 
Should sweep from the deep-rolling waves of despair. 

To darken this cold world of tears } 



And who that has gazed has not longed for the hour 

When misfortune forever shall cease. 
And hope, like the rainbow, unfold, through the shower, 

Her bright-written promise of peace } 
And O, if that rainbow of promise may shine 

On the last scene of life's wintry gloom, 

May its light in the moment of parting be mine ; 

I ask but Obe ray from a source so divine, 

To brighten the vale of the tomb. 

OUmt W: B. Ptdhoiy. 
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TO THB HEBEIMACK BIYBB, 

XT THB VALLB 07 THB AX-At7B-KOUB-8XBAa. 

Boll on, Mght Sbtwtm \ 
And evet thna, from earliest time, thou'st leiqp«d 
And played amid these oaTemed, soimding rocks, 
'When the long summer'^ sun hath tamed thy power 
To gentlenefls ; or, vons^d from thy long sleep, 
Hast oMt thy wintry fetters of^ and swept, 
In wUdt ti^nnltnous rage, along thy oourse, 
:piingiag the white ^ctsm Mgli from out thy patlit 
And shii^g to their y^tj oeqtr^ Wf&i>'$ 

7oiin4«tion 9kam» 

And in thine awful mlf^hti 
When terror rides thy wUdly-heaying wave 
Or in thy soft m^ gentle ^ow, when brea]; 
The ripples on thy sandy shore, in aw§et, 
Pelioions mi^o, 9S Qf fai|:y bells. 
How beanti^ art thou | 



I 



And, since that ilrst 
Glad honr, when morning stars together sang, 




Each xismg sun, with dewy eye, hath looked 

On thee. Each fiill-orbed moon hath smiled to see 

Herself thrown back m pencilLed loTeliness, 

Mirrored a mimic disk of light, beneath 

Thy pure and limpid waye, or broken else 

Into a myriad crystal gems, flnng high, 

In sparkling jets or gilded spray, towards heaven. 

And long ere on thy shores the white man trod. 
And wore the magic chain of human wUl 
Around thy free and graceful flood, and tamed 
Its power to minister to human good. 
The Indian roamed along thy wooded banks, 
And listened to thy mighty yoice with awe. 
He, too, untutored in the schoolman's lore. 
And conrersant with Nature's works alone. 
More deep, true, reyerent worship paid to thee 
Than does his fellow-man, who boasts a faith 
More pure, an aim more high, a nobler hope — 
Tet, in his soul, is filled with earth-born lusts. 

The Indian loyed thee as a gift diyino 
To him thou flow'dst from the blest land that smiled 
Behind the sunset hills — the Indian heaycn. 
Where, on bright plains, eternal sunUght fell. 
And bathed in gold the hills, and dells, and woods, 
Of the blest hunting-grounds. With joy he drew 
The finny stores from out thy swarming depths, 
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Or floated o'er thee in his light oanoe> 
And blessed tiie kindly liend that gave him thee» 
A neyer-failing good» a fount of lilb 
And blessing to his race* And thou to him 
Didrt image forth the crystal stream that flows 
From ** out the throne of God and of the Lamb/' 
The ChxistLan's "water of the life diyine." 
Thy source was in the spirit-peopled douds, 
And to his untaught fsmcy thou didst spring 
Fresh from Manitou's hands — the o'erflowing hand 
From which all blessing comes, alike to him 
Whose teaching comes from rude, material things, 
Who worships 'neath the clear blue dome of heaven* 
As him who in a sculptured temple prays. 



And thou, bright river, in thy ceaseless flow, 

Hast mirrored many a passing scene would charm 

The painter's eye, would fire the poet*s soul ; 

For beauty of the wild, free wood and floods 

Is yet more beautiful when far remOY^ 

From the loud din of toil, ^M e*er attendu 

The civilizing marQ^ of Saxon blood« 

And poetry, -uuversed indeed, and rude^ 

But fall of floul'Wrought, thrilling harmony. 

Hath spol^eu ii) thy murmur or thy roar ; 

And hi^nan hearts, through long, swift-gliding yearn^ 

^ave made the valley thou hast blessed their heme* 

Where they have lived, and 1ovq4i fffid joyed, and helped* 
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Nay> passed through all that makoB the sum of life^ 
Of human life, in evaj climde and aga 

Along thy shaded banks, in grim array, 

"Wild bands of ** braves," as fearless and as true 

Art ever sought a deadly foeman's blades 

Or battled nobly in a country's cause. 

With step as silent as the grave, have aped, 

fgx length^ied ^SXes, to strife, and blood, and death. 

JntJfi»t sweet dell, where giant trees o'erhang 
Tb-J-^^ encircling wave, the coundl-fines 
Biave Iflftwd. There silent, steni, grave-risaged men 
Have sat ,ik» magic circle round, and smoked 
Xha Ofd^uik^t .<if peace ; or y{>uths, in mid 
Exciting 4wiQft with battle songs and dinouta, 
With flasl^i; an»ili ^uid well-feigned, earnest strife, 
B^avjB ac^d thP QftdfflSinicry of war. 

To yonder e^eltere^ nedk* where, still and calm, 
The eha^ imd wearied waters rest a while 
Behind a rooky p«imt;, q» VihSeli the waves 
Break evei^ with « mu^e s«|fc «s.4 sweet, 
And 'n^h the shadows ei $«a3#4ghing piues, 
That, in this too^st noo», create a soA; 
Cool« cloistered light upon ih^ sward 'h^neatht 
The dusky brave, fierce now no more, hath stolen 
Oft at ihe twilight hm¥^ and when the young 
}f 0W »fto» h9^ li^pp^d ivith iixLver 1)ough« and fock. 




TO THB mntmnfACK Bimu 



And waye, to mummr into mlling ears 
Love's -witching story, told full oft, yet new 
As when 'twas whispered in fair Eden's howers. 

Sweet Merrimack ! For ages thus the stream 
Of human life ran'on with thine, yet not 
As thine ; for thou art as thou wast of old, 
When first the Indian chased aloi^; thy banks. 
But where is now the red man, true and hrare ? 

Alas ! where once the child of nature trod, 

Unquestioned monarch of the land and wave, 

The many-towered, busy city stands ! 

HiUs that threw back the war-whoop's feaifdl peal, 

When filled was this fair yale with sounds of strife, 

Now echo to the engine's shriller scream. 

As swift and strong it flies, with goodly freight 

Of life and merchandise ! 

By thy fair stream 
The red man roams no more. No more he snares 
The artful trout, or lordly salmon spears ; 
No more his swift-winged arrow strikes the deer. 
Towards the setting sun, with fJEdtering limb 
And glaring eye, he seeks a distant home, 
Where withering foot of white man ne'er can come. 



And thy wild water, Merrimack, is tamed. 

And bound in servile chains which mind has forged 



To bind the stobbom earth, the £cee-wuiged aur. 
The heaving ocean, and the rushing stream, 
Th' obedient servants of a ^nightim' -will, 
Ken aa a spirit caught in earth-bom toils, 
Aa legends teU, and doomed to slave for him 
"Who holds the strong, mysterious bond of poirar. 
And thon art now the wild, free stream no more^ 
Playing all idly in thy channels old; 
ISxy days of fljtortive beauty and romance. 
Are gone* Tet, harnessed to thy daily toil, 
And all thy powers controlled by giant mind. 
And right directed, thou'rt a spirit still. 
And workest mightily for human good, 
Changiag, in thine abundant alchemy, 
All baser things to gold. 



ABOTTT NAMES. 



I MM indN»<1 to be of the opinion that women may 
blft <4assifl|ed by tb^ijr names, certain names being sug- 
gestive el peculiar traita of character. Who ever 
knew of a I^iioy wk^ W9» not timid and dependent } 
Th# nauMi iti^ has ^> gmitto aoimd, and moupifol. 




now, as I recall the sad tale of the sweet Bride of Lam- 
xnennoor* 

Catharine has been illustrions through centuries of 
history — the fiayorite appellation of the proud daugh- 
ters of Braganza and Aragon — borne by the queen con- 
sorts of Great Britain — honored by th« liTonian 
peasant girl who shared the heart and throne of a Rus- 
sian czar. Then we have the stately Catharines who 
more in royal procession on Shakspeare's page, and 
« plain Elate, and bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the 
curst;" and roguish Kate — poor Boland Grseme's 
bewildering loye ; and Luther's Catharine, and the 
painted Blake's warm-hearted Kate. 

Kate is the girl, capricious, and half a coquette, 
calmed to the more elegant Catharine in her perfect 
womanhood — superb then as a crowned queen, scorn- 
ing insults, quick in resentment, but loying unto death. 

Jane is quiet and determined, with a strong, ener- 
getic will« " equal to any fate." 

Julia is piquant, shrewd, saucy, biight-eyed, and beau- 
tifuL Claiming close relationship to Julia in mischief- 
making comes Lizzie, quite as roguish, a merry, rosy- 
cheeked girl, with abundance of glossy, dark curls, and 
a foot that falls ** as lightly as a sunbeam on the water." 

TTnlike these, neyer mirthful, neyer triyial, is Marga- 
ret, with a sweet tracery of beauty in eyery lineament 
of her serious face. Her clear eye bums, as with some 
hidden fire, — her cheek is of marble paleness, — her 



brow, too lofty for femininn lordineafl, is radiant with 
intellect. 

** Nor look, wa tone, myealetta ught 

Smve woman*! quietOMs of though ; 

And yet around her ia the light 

C^ inward mi^jesQr and might" 

Shenughtbe a tragic queen — a Siddons — a Bachel 
— a Joan of Arc — or, as she was, in pride, and mag- 
nanimity, and misfortune, the thrice regal princess of 
Anjou. 

In the symbolical language of the Hebrews, the word 
Hannah means, <*one who gives/' I once heard of 
a Hannah who was called a coquette ; but it must hare 
been a mistake. She is just the right woman <* to go 
hand in hand with, through the every-day-ness of this 
work-day world/' [Perhaps I haye not quoted quite 
correctly, but no matter.] 

Alice is like a " dream of poetry/' How beautiful 
the name is -^ a good old English name, borne by the 
£edr Saxon maidens in the olden time, and graced now 
by many a blue-eyed, golden-haired girL It is fra- 
grant of sweet-brier walks, and tangled copsewood, 
and all the scenes of 



'* The wanderings with a fiJr-halred maid." 
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Was not her name Alice ? I think it was, Alice N- 



< sacred to tender memories in the gentle heart of Charles 



Lamb. We can hardly think of plain Alice, or way- 



ward Alice. It woiild be Wlb sweet iteO^ jangled and 
out of tune. It should be fair Alice, or bonny Alice — 
always a winsome, blue-eyed girl. 

Some one has said that the best welcome in the 
world is the frank ** How are you ^ " of an Irish girL 
Just such a welcome would EUen giro you — a cordial 
" How are you ? " at meeting, and a warm " God bless 
you ! " at parting. I like Ellen for that — her joyous 
voice — her merry smile — her dancing eye— her 
ringing laugh, — not always a musical laugh, perhaps, 
but glad and free as the ripple of a brook, or the song 
of a bird. 

Cold and calm, icy cold and marble calm, is Caro- 
line. One can hardly think of a Caroline who has not 
a striking dignity of character and manners — self- 
possession in every motion — the seeming conscious- 
ness of grace and majesty innate. She sets a high 
value upon herself, and passes at that valuation. 

The name Sarah means ** princess," and princess-like 
women wear it as proudly as a countess might wear 
her coronet. 

One of the loveliest among women, formed for all 
household virtues, Imogen in her fidelity, Desdemona in 
her gentleness, is Marianna. 

Maria — how can I describe Maria? How noble 
that name appears in history, immortal through her 
for whom the gallant Himgarians swore, as they placed 
the iron crown of the Lombard kings upon her slender 




bead, '< We will die for our king, Maria Theresa ! " 
And Roland's glorious wife — that woman who stood 
calm, majestic in the wild tumult of yolcanic France — 
<* serenely complete, like a white Grecian statue amid 
that black wreck of night ! " There was but one Mad- 
ame Roland, as there was but one Josephine. 

For all to whom the blessed name of Mary is a 
household word, left me quote their portrait of a fireside 
idol — darling Mary : — 



** Let her be Aill of qutot graet, 
Not f pftrkling with a sudden glow, 
Brightening her purely chiselled fke« 

And placid brow ; 
Not radiant to the sttanger^s eye — 
A crefttnre earily psised by ; — 

'* But who, once seen, with untold power 
Forever haunts the yearning heart, 
Raised from the crowd that self-same hour 

To dwell apart, 
All sainted and enshrined, to be 
The id<rt of our memory. 

** And O, let Mary be her name ; 
It hath a sweet and gentle sound. 
At which no glories dear to flune 

Come crowding round, 
But Which the dreaming heart begDllcs 
With holy thoughts and hoosehold smiles.*' 
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BRIDAL WISHES. 



HxA.'VBN blesB thy gentle bride. 
Bless the hnftband ttt her side — 
May your paths through life be free 
From all that's woe to her and thee. 
The joys to others ye bestow, 
In thine own home may ye e'er know ; 
Such pleasures in your bosoms live, 
As ye to others often gire. 
Trials meet with chastened grace ; 
Look them cahnly in the face ; 
Angels' wings you'll see imfhrled* 
They are from that better world ; 
On their pinions, far away. 
To the realms of nightless day. 
They will bear your souls away. 
Oft, at nightfall, angels come 
To the still, secluded home. 
Clad in h\in^ wanderers' g^uise, 
Blessing with a glad surprise. 
When the morrow's sun shall rise. 
And the heart that's open e'er 
To the passing trayeUer, 



"WOMAN'S LOTE. 
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Wdcoming the wranged and lone, 
Taking in the sorrowing one, 
Giying hope and sympathy 
With its boundless charity, 
Oft will find good angels stay, 
Quard them, to the coming day ; 
Watching through each dangerous night. 
Till the morrow dawneth bright. 
To such angels, now, my friends. 
Thee and thine my heart commends. 

Barriet JPbrl0y, (ZmnO; 1849l) 



WOMAN'S LOVE. 



O, IF there be, 'mid all life's hollowness. 

Its cold, unreal seeming, one pure spell. 

Making of chaos, beauty, — weakness, strength, — 

One fount of freshest feehng, one bright hue 

Dropped from the wing of angel Innocence 

In her sad flight fix>m Eden to the skies, — 

Tis vfoman'a-love. What is there else on earth. 

What thing beside, so frail and yet so strong. 

Whose yery might is tears ? or what beside 

Whose treasured wealth is one low- whispered tone } 
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WOMAN'S LOYB. 



The fresh awakening rose>bud may enclose 
How much of rarest odor in. its cup, 
Ere the light zephyr spirit's wooing wing 
Inyade its dainty portals, bearing thence 
A world of breathing beauty and fair hues ; 
E'en thus with woman's heart, — its deep repose 
Is fall of calmness, and the dreamer sighs, 
O'erburdened with the marble quietude 
Of feeling unawakened ; but the gleams 
Of nobler being, and the unwrit lore 
That loTe brings with it, these are absent there. 
'Tis but when the pure faith that sees in time 
Its liyelong joy, in death but second birth. 
Doth inly fold its wing, that woman's heart, 
As 'twere an angel's mission, poureth forth 
Its hoarded sweetness, oft, alas ! on air. 



Power, feune, dominion, and the gleam of gold* 
The pomp, the pnde of splendor, these are man's ) 
Only one lonely breath of tenderness 
Floats through his spirit 'mid the din of all; 
But mightiest 'mid the mighty, swaying scorn 
And pride before it like a wind-swept reed ! 
For loye, O, love is woman's : gave earth none* 
No other seal of beauty to her brow, 
No gift to make her equal with her lord. 
Love were alone sufficient in itself^ 
Outweighing all beside ! 
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There ia no fiame, 
Lured from heaven^s altar to the hmnan breast, 
No yestal lamp, whose fragrant oil bums on 
Through dark despair and sorrow's blackest night, 
Kept pure and quenchless still, save woman's loTe 1 



THE STRANGER MAIDEN'S DEATH. 

She was an humble maiden, and — she died. 
This is her history. The pomp of pride, -» 
A towering intellect, — ambition's strife, — 
Appear not in the annals of her life. 
She was an humble maiden,< and her home 
Was far away, where fragrant breezes come 
From waving cornfields ; pastures broad and fair, 
And boundless forests, proudly stretching there. 
Compassed the simple ** house where she was bom ; 
And pleasantly, as oped each joyous mom. 
The lowing kine, and lambkins bleating near. 
Sent their accustomed voices to her ear. 
Here long her childish footsteps gayly roved ; 
This was her happiness, — she lived and loved. 

But from the distant city, mmois flew 

Of other scenes ; and o'er her dauled view 
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nSM STBAKOBB KAI1>BIf*0 DEATH. 



Danced beaming phantoms, gay and golden dreamB, 
Illumed by fancy's bright, deceitful gleams. 
She left her home, and here she trod a while 
The beaten patth of labor ; and a smile 
Qlowed <m her cheeik, and sparkled in her eye ; 
Her hands their daily task wrought willingly. 
Of care an^ pain she lightly bore her share, 
For youth and health are buoyant every where. 
Not long she labored thus, — for sickness came, 
Weakening the vigor of her youthful frame, 
Until, as 'neath the tempest sinks the flower. 
She prostrate lay beneath his tyrant power. 

Sick, and alone, 'mid strangers ! — O, the thought 
Comes to the heart with threefold anguish fraught. 
How can a stranger catch the gentle tone 
With which a mother greets her drooping one ? 
Or borrow from a sister's love-lit eye 
The soothing light of blessed sympathy ? 
O Xiove, and Home ! ye are the cordials best 
To yield the weary sufferer healing rest. 
They bore her to a kindly shelter, where 
The sickened stranger meets unwearied care ; 
And there, retired from all distracting noise, 
In dreams returned again her childhood's joys. 
She traced the wildwood footpaths o'er and o'er. 
And crossed the threshold of her cottage door ; 
Then rushed her Unfed oniea' fi>nd embrace to meet- 
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THE STSANaSB MAIBSN'S DBJLTK. 



Why tell the tale } — her blessmgs seemed compile. 
Those dreams were short — too short ! She woke again* 
To feel the weight of weariness and pain. 
To see Hope's torch, jnst lit by Fancy'a raj. 
Blown rudely out, and darkened all her way. 
She woke to hear, half-drowned with pity's sigh. 
The dreadful whisper, ** Maiden, thou must die ! " 

Stunned as by heaven's red bolt, a whUe she lay, 
Strugglrog 'neath speechless, mighty agony. 
Such agony as hers what words could tell ? 
At length her nurse, who, tenderly and well. 
With kindest care, had softened every pain, 
And sought the sufferer's ease and health in vain, 
She beckoned to her side, and faintly said, 
'* I may not conquer quite this inward dread ; 
I cannot die ! O, I have loved so well, 
And still do love, I cannot say farewell 
To all the cherished idols of my heart ! 
Mother ! O mother ! how can I depart 
To the cold grave without beholding thee, 
And all I love ? O, no ! it must not be ! 
Sweet nurse, to me some blest elixir give. 
Whose power can make this sinking frame revive, 
And bid disease, and pain, and languor fly ; 
O, give me this, — and say I shall not die ! " 

The last faint echoes of her voice stiU rung 
Upon their ears, t^ o'er her couch they hung. 
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She looked imploxingly, but no relief 
Of earthly source could now assuage her grief; • 
: Her eye grew dull and fixed, and pale her brow. 
So -pele — buthuah! she sLogs in glory now I 



ALTONOCK. 

How beautifol is the closing even* 

When the day-god hath sunk to rest, and left 

Upon the enchanted heavens a glow 

So rich, so purely beautiful, that earth 

Seems lapsing 'pon the land of blessedness ! 

Twas thus when Altonock, Choctaw's chie^ 
With an eagle's pinion firmly braided 
In his scattered locks, and loosely girdled 
With a belt of leopard's skin, bowed with age, 
Went forth from among his hapless tribe 
Unto the banks of the limpid Homah, 
That he might xmbosom to the Great Spirit 
The sore trouble that preyed upon his soul* 
And implore for his distressed people 
A refage from their relentless foe, 
And the spirit light, to guide on their way 
His weak and faltering steps, unto that land 



ALTONOCK. 



Where fiilTery lakes and lucid riyeza, 
Pure, and clear, and beautiful, feuined by tan 
Of Eden, sleep in flowery lawns, or wind 
Through dreamy meadows of airy softness. 
And imfading yerdure, wheie his fathers dwelt. 
Altonock had two sons ; they fought brayely ; 
They fell in blood by his side in battle. 
He mourned three days, and returned to the war* 
Then he had no comfort but Sunnyeye, 
The child of his age. She was all his life. 
Her smile was like moonbeams, her step 
like the breeze of mom upon the flower. 
She played round his tent fires, and sported 
With the young £ekwn. She was all gentleness—* 
Her heart was good. She was a light, beaming 
In the path of Altonock — joy was his. 
But a dark cloud hath passed over the star ; 
The soft tendrils of the vine have been riven 
From the old oak ; Stmnyeye hath gone 
Away, and Altonock knows not whither. 
Seven moons have waned since he left his tent, 
When the sun rose, and her eyes followed him 
From the hill side to the little deer lick ; 
And her voice echoed firom the Qomah, 
For him to " stay not long firom Sunnyeye." 
The sun set, and he returned from the chase. 
But she came not o'er tbe hill to meet him. 
Her voice was not on the breeze; she was gone. 
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«( Spirit, thy home ib among the bright stars ; 

Is she not there i Bring her to Altonock, 

Ox take him hence." 

The angel was wordless. 

He cast upon the aged warrior a look 

That was all of heaven ; then, turning from him, 

Spread his broad pinions and doye the thin air ; 

And, as he mounted the clear upper sky, 

Has burnished wings threw a radiance 

Oyer the yale of night. 

The moon was up ; 
Her pale beam played upon the waters ; 

And as the still wave crept silently on, 

Unnoticed by the bowed and pensive chiei^ 

A gentle bark came gliding down the stream. 

The dip of a light oar roused the sachem 

Prom his revery, till he straightened up 

And stood in the attitude of battle ; 

And as the light keel pressed upon the strand, 

An angel form darted upon the shore, 

And the gentle Snnnyeye was folded 

In the arms of the enraptured warrior. 

Escaped from the wily Chcrokecs, who, 

Prom her home, had iHuded her away. 

She loosed the sachem's pirogue, and gliding 

Upon the stream, floated down the far rounding 

Of the river, to her own bayou home. 

DaoidaaekruL 
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STANZAS. 

O, WHY should we ever be sad, 

When with pleasure all nature is beaming } 
The birds and the flowerets are glad. 

And the sunlight is joyously streaming. 
The vale and the stream wear a smile, 

The soft summer clouds gaze so brightlyi 
And the zephyrs laugh merrily, while 

They dance through the forest boughs lightly. 

Then why should we ever be sad, 

When the circle is glowing with pleasure } 
'Tis surely worth while to be glad, 

Or nature could deem it no treasure. 
This world is a beautiful world. 

And our spirits should mirror its beauty ; 
Loye's banner within us unfurled. 

With ardor will cheer to our duty. 

A glance from a lovc-Ughted eye, 

A smile ever placid and cheerful, 
y/ill make eyery dull shadow fly 

From the orbs that were saddened and tearf uL 



Blithe words hare a magical power 
To subdue in the heart care's dominion ; 

m temper may triumph an hour, 
Then conquered, ahe'U spread her black pinion. 

'Twere pleasant, if only by name, 

We mortals knew trouble and sorrow ; 
But lifiB is not always the same, 

And a bright ere may bring a dark mozrow. 
Tet, since changes must ever betide, 

And from darkness there is no protection. 
We will look on the sunniest side. 

And our isuoes will bear its reflection. 



CAN I FORGET THBE ? 



Can the sun forget his risiug ? 
Or the moon her silyer ray ? 

Can the birds forget their praising ? 
Can the wheels of time delay ? 

Can death forget the rending 
Of hearts, with murderous hands i 

Can angels cease descending, 
To accomplish God's commands } 
Then may all else forgotten be, 
But, Carra, I'll forget not thee. 




SlLould I think to breathe a prayer 

For the suiferixig every where ? 

Should I think to shed a tear 

'Side a mother's Jonely bier ? 

Would sink my soul in sadness ? 

Or swell my heart in gladness ? 

Should I think to rest at even ? 

Should I think of God in Heaven ? 

Then cherished deep in memory, 

Dear Carra, should I think of thee. 

Caro!u$» 



I LIVE TO LOVE. 

« I LIVE to love," said a laughing girl. 
And she playfully tossed each flaxen curl. 
As she climbed on her loving father's knee, 
And snatched a kiss in her childish glee. 

"I live to love," said a maiden fair. 
As she twined a wreath for her sister's hair ; 
They were bound by the cords of love together, 
And death alone could those sisters sever. 

" I live to love," said a gay young bride. 
Her loved one standing by her side ; 
Her life told again what her lips had spoken. 
And ne'er was the link of affection broken. 
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THB BBAUTIFUL IDEAL. 



being, TnaVtug ^e common waters musical; bindiTig 
with a silyer thread all tempest winds ; walking like a 
bright night Tision over this dreary earth; showing 
dimly, by the soft morning light, the bright worlds 
above. 

It — the <* Beautiful Ideal " — Btira our 8012I with deep 
and happy thoughts, when life wears the hues of hope. 
When, too, the earth is wrapt in gloom, it leads us far, 
fBor within its true home, and makes us breathe the soft 
air, and gaze upon the golden simlight, painted with its 
own beautiful colors. Through it, sparkling rivers 
move playfully along, catching and sporting with the 
bright beams above, or give back the silvery light of 
the mild -eyed stars, that look so lovingly upon its calm 
bosom ; or we wander amid the roseate urns of dawn, 
when the happy skylark weaves the wild meshes of his 
Bong» and hold, through the ideal of our nature, secret 
communion with the oread, that sinks in mist down 
the mountain side. 

This fjair, wondrous, unchanguigpart of our being — 
tina inhabitant of our heart of hearts — communes 
with all the beings Heaven has made» finds a music in 
the wind ** that makes the green leaves dance,'* that 
plays across the stream, and answers to its own pure 
song. It looks forth upon the stars of evening, and 
finds a secret sympathy — a holy feeling — answer 
there. It needs not words or language. It goes forth, 
«ad mingjUs with its kindred essences of purify and 
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hope. O, thiB "Beautifdl Ideal" within us it is that 
stirs within the desire to be noble — to search for 
wisdom's fount — to commune with the skies. It 
wakes the wish to be better than we are — it gives to 
us the glorious shapes of heaven — the yearnings to 
soar beyond our mortal state. 

O, there is a truth in the fictions of the unseen ; 
world ! There are bright lingerers by the forest and 
stream ! There are winged essences of life that look 
forth from the soft stars — that tremble in the sweet 
flowers — mingling, in thought, with the deeply beau- 
tifdl of our souls. It is the moonlight track upon the 
waters of our youth ; the whispers, by which the ideal 
speaks to its sympathetic ideal ; the secret and unac- 
countable affinity, by which the beautifid of our nature 
is drawn to the beauttftU of another nature, and with it 
holds pure and lofty communings. This something^ 
that unites the children of earth to the spirits of a 
finer race — this lofty aspiration, that desires the bright, 
the Ssxt the imattained — this somethinff, that makes 
Ufie tunny golden, and gilds our path with joy — this 
mysterious, yet *' Beautiful Ideal," is the love of the 
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TOO BAELY LOST. 

Too loTely and too eaxly lost ! 

Hy memory clings to thee, 
Por thou wast once my guiding star 

Amid tile treacherous sea ; 
But doubly cold and cheerless now, 

The waye too dark before. 
Since every beacon-light is quenched 

Along the midnight shore. 

I saw thee first, when hope arose 

On youth's triumphant wing. 
And thou wast lovelier than the light 

Of early dawning spring. 
Who then could dream, that health and joy 

"Woidd e'er desert the brow, 
So bright with varying lustre once. 

So chiU and changeless now } 

That brow ! how proudly o'er it then 

Thy kingly beauty hung. 
When wit, or eloquence, or mirth. 

Game burning from the tongue ! 
Or when upon that glowing cheek 

The kindling smllq was spread. 
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Or tears, to thine own woes denied« 
For others' griefs were shed I 

Thy mind, it ever was the home 

Of high and holy thought ; 
Thy life, an emblem of pure thoogphti^ 

Thy pure example tatight ; 
When bl^ided in thine eye of light. 

As from a royal throne, 
Kindness, and peace, and -virtue, thero 

In mingled radiance shone. 

One evening, when the autuion d^w 

Upon the hills was shed. 
And Hesperus, far down the west. 

His starry host had led. 
Thou saidst, how sadly and how soft. 

To that prophetic eye. 
Visions of darkness and decline 

And early death were nigh. 

It was a voice from other worlds, 

Which none beside might hear. 
Like the night breeze's plaintive lyxe^ 

Breathed fEontly on the ear ; 
It was the warning kindly given, 

When blessed spirits come 
From their bright paradise above. 

To call a sister home. 
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TOO BA&LT LOST. 



How sadly on my spirit then 

That fatal warning fell ! 
But O, the dark reality 

Another voice may tell ; 
The quick decline — the parting sigh — 

The slowly moying Uer — 
The lifted sod — the sculptured stone — 

The unavailing tear. 

The amaranth flowers, that bloom in heayen* 

Entwine thy temples now ; 
The crown that shines inmiortally 

Is beaming on thy brow ; 
The staphs round the burning throne 

Have borne thee to thy rest, 
To dwell among the saints on high. 

Companions of the blest. 

The sun hath set in folded douds, 

Its twilight rays axe gone, 
And gathered in the shades of night, 

The storm is rolling on. 
Alas \ how ill that bursting storm 

The fainting spirit braves. 

When they, the lovely and the lost. 

Are gone to early graves \ 

0, W. A PMltfdy. 
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PASSING AWAY. 



Thb beautiful, fair, aud the lovely of earth, 
Are fsdiiig fore'er from the hour of their birth ; 
The dew-drops of morning, the sun's parting raj. 
Are fading, fast fSeiding, and passing away. 
The roses of summer, whose breath fills the gale, 
Who send forth their odors from hill-side and vale, 
Look at eye to the skies, and in sighs seem to say, 
•* Bathe our petals in tears — we are passing away." 
The simny Sitream laughs in the pure light of Vfuam, 
But onward, still onward, its waters are borne ; 
Its sparkling is transient — its waves may not stay ; 
To the depths of the ocean it passeth away. 
Tet what is the streamlet, the rose-bud« and dewy 
To the cheek that is flushing with youth'3 ojpmfoii hue— 
To the eye that is kindling with hope and delight, 
As it txims to the future, all splendid and bright ? 
Alas ! for the visions and dreams of our youth, 
When shadows seem substance, and friendship seems 

truth; 
like the sere leaves of autumn, the last beam of day, 
They fade into darkness — they all pass away. 
Tes, passing away is the watchword of time ; 
Earth's bright ones are destiupd to fade in t^neir pzime» 
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In life's rerdant spring, to lie down in the tomb. 

And shroud in death's mantle th^ beauty and bloom. 

And e'en the wide earth, -with her yalleys and rills, 

Her firmly set mountains, and unshaken hills, 

Is marked for destruction — is doomed for decay ; 

On her brow is engrayen, ** Fast passing away." 

M. A. Dodge, 



FBESS ON. 

What leaitthoo hen? whatiiiark*ft/ A batUe-ftoU, 

Two banaen ipraad, two dieadfal fronto of war, 

la ihoek of oppodtioa fierce engafed. 

.... Here error fought 

With tmtb, with darkness light, and life with death ; 

.... the strife was for eternitj, 

The yictorjr was never-ending bliss, 

The badge, achaplet from the tree of life. 

CeiirM(tf 71mm. 

When weary with the march of U&, 

And yearned my soul for rest, 
Some unseen spirit whispered xue» 
** Press on — wouldst thou be blessed. 

<< Ay, press thou onward in the strife, 
Nor yield to adverse &te ; 



PBBS8 ON. 

The fdtiure is with blessings rife, 
To those who toil and wait. 

** When darksome hours their shadows cast 
O'er all thy toilsome way, 
Bemember, in thine agony, 
'Tis darkest just ere day. 

** If fortune's sky o'erclouded be» 
And sun illume it not, 
Still labor on, right manfully, — 
In heayen thou'rt not forgot. 

<* Then move thou on, to ' do and dare,' 
Nor yield to sordid might ; 
And where the fiercest struggles are, 
There battle for the right ; 



'* And ne'er the battle strife give o'er, 
Nor strike thy banner down. 
Till thy brare heart can do no more — 
Then seek, in heayen, thy crown." 
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KINDNESS. 



Who has power should have a kindly heart, for so 
mil he -win Mends^^ The king should smile upon his 
lowliest subject ; for doth not the King of kings care 
even for the Uttle sparrow i Kindness is the << open 
sesame " to almost eyery hea rt. . Ay, kindness. Man 
may frown, and vassals will shrink with terror — will 
yield up their lives, and pour out their very hearts' 
blood at his command ; but when the hour of trial 
comes, when he shall drink deep — deep even to the 
very dregs the bitter cup of woe, and the heart seems 
crushed 'neath its weight of sorrow — then there 
will be no eye to pity, no hand to save. Even with 
the measure he gave, so shall it be meted out to hi m.^ 

People talk of woman's influence; that she can 
sway the proudest heart, can bend the stubborn will, 
— and why ? She has not that depth of intellect, that 
comprehension of human nature, that enables man ** to 
lord it o'er his fellow-man." She has not an arm 
whose strength o'erpowers, nor a love of danger that 
braves, the opposing obstacle ; but she is strong in the 
might of her tooman's nature, and kindness is her 
sceptre. A true woman will pity — not censure error ; 



flEnd wlio stoops to pity, tnuH learn to lore, for Idnd- 
ness is a bright stream from that fountgjin, gnshing 
irarm and pure in the secret chambers of the heart, 
where its sparkling play has mreathed many a sad 
one's life in beaming smiles. 

** Lore it the ailken cord that binds 

Those happjr souIb above, 
And if in heaven a place we'd find, 

We muBt be fonned for love.** 

Not man alone, but erery thing in nature, owns its 
sway. I knew a Uttle flower that sprang up amid the 
weeds and brambles of a long-neglected garden. But 
soon drooped its slender stem, and its leaves grew 
tinged from the waste around. I took it to my home, 
supported its drooping stem, and placed it where the 
warm sunshine and refreshing showers cheered its 
Uttle life. Again it raised its beauteous head, and its 
delicate buds burst forth in sweetest gladness ; and 
when the winds of autumn came, the dying flower 
gave up to mc its golden seeds — a thankful tribute 
for my love. 'Twas a little thing, but kindness did 
the deed. 

There came to my casement, one winter's mom, a 
lAuvering, starving bird, and perched it there, striving 
to tell its tale of suffering ; but feeble were its plain- 
thre notes, and its glossy breast wasruflled in the 
blast. I raised the window. Afiighted, the little 
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wanderer spread its wings as if to soar away; bot^ 
weak and faint, it sank fluttering in my outstretched 
bands. I drew it in. Alarmed, it darted round and 
round the room, and beat against the frosted pane. 
O cruelty, thou hast taught even the UtUe birds to 
doubt ! When the sweet stranger grew less timid, I 
gaye him clear water, and tempting food, and so for 
many weeks we dwelt together ; but when came the 
first warm, sunny day, I opened my doors, and he 
flew away, away up, up into the dark blue heayen, 
till he was lost to my eager gaze. But not an hour 
had passed, ere I heard the flutter of his tiny wings, 
and saw, without, his little breast gUttering in the 
golden sunbeams. A joyous hfe was his. No wired 
cage rcstrauied his restless wing ; but £ree as the sum- 
mer cloud would he come each day, and gladly would 
my delighted soul drink in the silyery notes of hii 
gladdening melody. 

And it is not birds and flowers alone, that, treated 
with kindness, flourish so brightly 'ncath its heayen- 
bom rays. Indiyiduals, families, nations, attest its 
truth. Legal suasion may lighten to compliance, but 
moral sttasion rules the will. To the erring wanderer, 
in the by and forbidden paths of sin« with a heart 
paled in darkness, and lost to eyery better feeling of 
his nature, one little word, one little act of kindneHH, 
howeyer slight, will And a sunny resting-place ui that 
sinful shade, and proye a light to guide the wayward 
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one to holier and better deeds. The lion Ucked the 
hand that drew the thorn from his wounded foot, and 
Powhatan stayed the descending club, when the burn- 
ing lips of the Indian girl pressed Ms dusky brow. 

And it is ever thus. There beats not a heart, how- 
erer debased by sui, or darkened by sorrow, that hat 
not its noblest impulses aroused, in yiew of a generous 
and kindly action. The Holy Father Implanted his 
own pure principles in the breast of every one, and 
widely do we deviate from their just dictates, when an 
unkind word^ or an unkind act, woiinds a broken 
heart, or crushes a loving, gentle nature. 

Then,— 

** Speak not banhly — mucli of ears 
Ereiy baman heait must bear ; 
EiKMigb of abadowa radely |day 
Aioond tbe very aommit way ; 
Enougb of aonows darkly lie 
Veiled within tbe merriest eye. 
By tby childbood's gusbing tears. 
By tby grief in after yean, 
By tbe anguiab tboa doat know, 
Add not to another^i woe. 

« 

'* speak not hanbly — nrncb of aln 

Dwelleth every beait within ^ 
In its closely cavemed cells. 
Many a wayward passion dwells. 
By the many boors misspent. 
By tbe gifts to error lent, 
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By Ui« wrongs thoa didst not shun, 
By the good thou hast not done, 
With a lenient spirit scan 
The weakness of thy brother man.** 

KmU CUtrme9f (JWaidlepffrw). 



MAY DAT ON BOCK BAYMOKP. 

It was the gala moraiiig of the q>ring^ 

When young, exultant hearts forsake their homei^ 

To wander forth among the woods and flowers. 

It was a pleasant mom. The night winds slept, 

And many gladsome eyes had early op'd 

To catch the auspicious omens of the day. 



XTpon the rock-crowned steep'' that rises in 
The distant wild, o'erspread with mossy turf 
And pitchy pines, sat there an aged crow. 
Lone and weary with the vigils of the night. 
No soimd alarmed, no daring step disturbed 
The quiet of his rest. The day adyanced. 
Anon, the chime of bells is distant heard, 
And sounds of merry voices come ringing up 
The shady glen. Again the sound — again — 
The crow is winging swift wide o'er the ^lain. 



MAT DAT ON BOCK ILATHOKO. 
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At once, emerging from the forest glade, 
A gallant band have wound the rocky ateep, 
And shout in triximph from its topmost crag. 
*< Enchanting ! " bursts from eyery lip. Abora^ 
The clouds dissolve in amber light ; around, 
The air is laden with the gentle breaith 
Of southern climes ; and the sun, new risen, 
Casts its golden light high up the crystal 
Tower of mom. Delectable the scene ! 
The right outlines the mountain summit bold ; 
The left, the sloping hills and browsing phuns ; 
The river, winding o'er the woodland vales, 
The city near, and village just in view ; — 
Below, where lead the bending forest paths, 
Gay troops of cavaliers are praadng near. 
Or <* mounting in hot haste " the rugged dif^ 
Now swarming o'er with ripening loveliness, 
And echoing far with tcarbUng minstrelsy. 

To ptunt that flock of rosy, romping girls. 
And manly boys — to note the fresh-ctdled flowers. 
Each changing glance, and tinging cheek that marked 
That Gaii-a scene — a bolder pen might dare. 



An hour swift- winged has passed. No longer comes 
The laughing shout, or choral song ; no more 
The sight of tresses ** waving in the mom." 
Alas ! that joyous-hearted band have gone. 
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FAREWELL TO NEW ENGLAND. 

Fabbwell to New Snglaad* the land of my \atfkf 
To the liome of soy &ther, the hall* aad the hearth ; 
To the beings beloTedf who ha^e gladdened with light 
Li&'s periloTiA path — be their own ever bright 

And O, when the exile is present in thought, 
Be the fond recollection with happiness fraught ; 
Remember — remember — but not to deplore, 
Remember in smiles, or remember no more ! 

I go to the land of the myrtle and Tine, 
Where beauty is wreathing the pillar and shxine ; 
Where itaxj-Uke feet are repelling the sod, 
And the incense of nature is breathing to God. 

My grave will be made where the winter is not, 
And the sun of the south may illumine the spot ; 
Will gild and will gladden the place of my rest, 
Imparting in death what in life I loved best. 

That smile all unclouded when others are flown* 
Bright beautiful nature I that smile is thine own I 
A glory above all the glories of earth, 
The glory that woke when the morning had birth ! 



SPEAK KINDLY. 

(* All cannot b« giMtest, bot all can Im kind.** 

** Speak kindly to thy fellow-man, 

Lest he should die while yet 
Thy bitter aceeata wdng his heart . 

And make hia pale cheek wet.** 

Sfeax kindly to thy brother maii» for he has many 
cares thou dost not know; many sorrows thine eye 
has not seen ; and giief may be gnawing at his heart- 
strings, which ere long, will snap them asunder. O, 
speak kindly to him. F^hi^ a word, from thee will 
kindle the light of joy in his o'ershadowed heart, and 
make his pathway pleasant to the tomb. Speak kind- 
ly to thy brother man, even though sin has marred the 
spirit's beauty, and turned to discord the once perfect 
harmony of his being. Harshness can never reclaim 
him — kindness will. Far down, beneath all his de- 
pravity, there lingers still a spark of the spirit's loYeH- 
ness, that one word £rom thee may kindle to a flame ; 
may eventually purify the whole man, and make him, 
what he was designed to be, the true image of his 
God. Then speak kindly, act kindly to aU, and ask 




not irliom tlioa 
tiiflft he bdon^i to the 
thy fjn^ethj. 



8TANZA8. 

Thou njest the irorid is odd and fiJee ; 

I know not if it he ; 
With its heaming fiuses end UvTiiig hearti» 

Tifl a world of light to me. 
Joy gtideth into my aHent hearty 

Far down in its fkthomleflB sea ; 
O, the angel of life weazs a smile of li^it, 

"When he ponreth the cup for me. 



There are times, indeed, when I feel the chaint 

When my heart leapeth wild and free ; 
And fain, in thy gorgeous rainhow land, 

Would my spirit dwell with thee ; 
When chainless thoughts like a storm sweep on. 

And my soul like a reed doth bow, 
And the world to the struggling, imprisoned heart 

Secmeth all too narrow now. 



▲KISTOC&ikOT. 



Then a gentle hand is laid on mine^ 

And I cannot choose but hleas 
The love-lighted eyes, uplift to me. 

With such melting tenderness. 
Then I smooth the close-curled locks away, 

And I kiss the open brow — 
O, the world of dreams is not so iaai 

As the bright earth to me now. 

Then speak no more of the cold, dark earth ; 

'Tls the home where love doth dwell ; 
And with its glad faces, and voices kind, 

O, my heart doth love it well. 
And by the great Father of light I love, 

Doubt not it shall be forgiven. 
If thanks for the fair, all-glorious earth 

Ascend with the prayer for heaven. 



ABISTOCBACY. 



LsT me give it an off-hand blow here. Hateful* 
heartless aristocracy ! I detest it above all things. I 
was subjected to its bloated £rown when I was a boy, 
and I have a very early, if not a native, inborn abhor- 
rence of it. It has no idea you have any rights, or any 



feelings. Tou do not belong to the same race with 
your paltry, uppish aristocrat. He does not associate 
with yon when yon are with him. He makes use of 
yon. He does not recognize you as a party in interest 
in what is going on. You arc no more a companion to 
him, than his horse or his dog ; and you are no more 
than a dog or a horse, if you condescend to be of his 
association. He belongs to the first families — first in 
idleness, first in indulgence, first in the scorn of hu- 
manity. Sometimes you will find it happening amid 
the ranks of reform. It is when it is eccentric and ill 
balanced, that it strays in there. It will keep its 
eccentricity, but not part with its haughtiness. One 
day or other it will break out. King Kichard could 
carouse and fight by the side of Bobin Hood and the 
outlaws of Sherwood Forest ; but eyery now and then, 
outlawed freedom would tread on the toe of majesty, 
and regaHty would show its teeth and claws. Bichard 
was an odd king, and went among the brave outlaws, 
and fought on foot among them. But when outlawry 
took the liberty to speak to him, on even terms of 
feUow-soldiership, it roused the lion in him, and he 
roared and shook his mane. Aristocracy has none of 
the lion in it, but it feels bigger than a whole den of 
lions. You must beware of it. You can't liye with 
it. It regards eyery thing allowed you as an allow- 
ance — a fiEiyor. You haye no rights. If you reoeiye 
any thing, you must do homage for it. 



Now I like refinement, and dialike ooeneneas and 
groflBnefls. I am disgusted at litriifMtt of apizit, but I 
abominate nppishness. I like washed hands, but not 
those '< dainty fingen;" cleanliness and eleganoe» to 
any extent, and the refined and delicate taste. These 
axe often united with yeomanly nature, with freedom 
from all superciliousness and self- worship, and I loTe 
them. But this aristocracy I will not tolerate or 
endure. I haye not the slightest respect for it. I will 
not treat it courteously eyen. I will not treat it at alL 
I will not haye it about. Out of the way with it, and 
out of the world. 

It comes by birth, it comes by money, it comes of 
idleness eyen. It is engendered by trade and by office. 
Old wealth, howeyer, breeds it the most offensiyely — 
a generation or two of homage paid by poyerty to 
bloated opulence, will breed it the toortt kind* It will 
turn up the nose of the third or fourth generation, 
along — so that it can hardly smell common folks, as 
they go on the ground. You can tell its nose and 
upper Up as far as you can see them. And there is a 
dumpty daisy look about the eyes and eyebrows, as 
much as to say, " I care considerably less than nothing 
about yeh,** And the yoice, too, it is amazing peculiar. 

Now, any body may be as well bom as tiiey haye a 
mind to. My father was a gentleman, as they call it, 
and a scholar, — a good deal of a scholar. And he 
was educated; was of Haryard College — not poor 
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New Hampehire Bartmcmtli — Harrafed Coll^ge^ of 
Haflsachiuetts. And he was of the learned profesaloiiy 
and hi8 fiither was a learned divine, and his grand- 
fither, and gzeat-grandfather, and I don't know how 
ftr back. One of them, not fat back, was president of 
Harvard College ; and back farther yet, one was burnt 
at the stake. I am weU descended enough, for 's I 
know, but somehow it never made me despise any 
body. I never could help seeing equal humanity 
in every living creature, however poor and forlorn, and 
my father did before me. Perhaps, if he had been an 
aristocrat, I should have been one. But he had too 
much sense — too much real character and manhood. 
I am half inclined to think I have ; — that is, I haven't 
a vein or an iota of uppish blood in me, and it must 
be owing to aomethinff. I haven't any superfluity of 
sense — but — too much to be an aristocrat. Finally, 
it doesn't take much to be an aristocrat. I guess aris- 
tocracy is a lack of sense as much as any thing. Sense i 
of a certain sort may accompany it, or be in the same I 
creature ; but it is a senseless concern, and, moreover, 

superlatively hatefuL 

Jif* P. M/ogtn* 
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MT SPIRIT HOMB. 

I AM alone — no-one is near — 

The daylight honn are past. 
And, -with her sable ciLrtain« Night 

Is shrouding nature fast ; 
And spirit forms around me move ; 

Their whispers speak them near : 
They call me, — glad would I obey, — 

*• O come, thy home's not here." 

Sweet visions now of other days. 

When friends and hopes were mine, 
And youthful fancy painted bright 

The schemes of after time ; 
Then flowers above my pathway grew - 

Those flowers, now dead and sere, 
To me with warning voices speak, 

** Thy home, it is not here.' 



t. 



The twilight's past, its spirits fled. 
And darkness wraps the whole ; 

But deeper gloom than that of night 
Is wrapped around my souL 
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The Yoices of departed joys. 

Now £b11 on memory's ear, 
United all — one Yoioe they speak, — 

** Thy spirit's home's not here." 

The stars that gem the sparkling dome, 

They whisper peace to me, 
And tell me that I have a home 

Beyond life's darkened sea ; 
And though on earth no friends I find. 

Yet kindred souls there are 
In that bright world, far, far away — 

** My spirit's home is there." 



O spirits of departed Mends ! — 

Too good — too pure to die — 
Come down upon the moon's pale beam, 

And hoyer round me nigh. 
How soft and sweet their voices ring 

Upon the evening air ! 
Their music seems the notes of heaven, — 

** My spirit's home is there." 

JV*. Wright, (Bfld&nuu,) 



THE VALLEY I LOVE. 



There's a spot that I loye, in a bright sunny yale. 
Where whole horns Tye listened the song 

Of the redbreast and thrush, as the soft, balmy gale, 
Bore the notes of their chanting along. 

On a green, mossy bank, 'neath a huge spreading tree, 

In the deep heat of noon I haye lain. 
And watched the light shadows, so sportiye and fceOf 

Chase each spirit-like form o'er the plain. 

I'ye sat 'neath the shade with the poets of old. 

And drank from Castalia's pure fount. 
And gathered, as they their bright thoughts would 
unfold, 

Bich gems from Parnassus' high mount. 

I'ye sat there 'till eye drew her beautiful yell 

O'er the radiant face of the day ; 
When the moon from her chamber came forth ghoatly 
pale, 

And mi^esticly passed on her way. 

Pye watched the bright stars, as they coyly would peep 
Through the thick waying leayes of the tree^ 




And thought I were blest, if at last I might sleep 
With such watchful eyes guarding o'er me. 

A sweet, quiet cot in that yale might be Been« 
Around whose low, moss-oorered eayes. 

The young twining woodbine, so tender and green« 
Spreads out its rich covering of leaves. 

That gte&DL ^unny yale will be dear to my heart. 

Though wide orer earth I may roam* 
And that low, quiet cot, with its Tine-corered walla, 

I ahall ever remember as Bame. 

1 JK* ^h^JftBUf ( JMHAMMVa^ 



A FLOWEB. , 

[Thoughib suggested by the discovery of a flower, 
found in one of the Western States, in the heart of a 
rock. When found, it was fresh and beautifoL None 
has ever been seen like it, as a native, or exotic] 

Beautiful relic of a dietant time. 

We faze entraoeed on thoe, 
And thouf hta uoUdden are elasterinf cloee. 

For iancj will be free. 

MMPtoiL'UJLE thou'st flashed across our path, 
BlaBog with wonder* Startlad afnagement 
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Fills our bouLb ; and whence came ye ? trembles on 
Every lip. How long in this thy granite casket 
Hast thon hid a living, fragrant jewel. 
Breathing in beauty } What tale canst thou tell 
Of other days ? — and among all thy sister flowers 
Wast thou acknowledged queen } Hast 
Thou come to rival our blushing beauty, while the 
Damask deepens on its cheek as we award to 
Thee the admiration ever before heaped 
Upon it ? Is this thy mission, to show 
Erring mortals earth's fairest flower ? 

Perhaps thou bloomed in Paradise, ere man's 

Sin had marred its loveliness ; and perchance, 

Plucked, thou fell from the hands of perfect Eve, 

And lodged in thy rude enclosure, which time. 

Sealing, kept as a memento of earth's 

Primeval beauty. Thy birthplace, purity — 

Nurtured in innocence, art thou indeed 

A plant of Eden ? Did thy bud expand, 

Thy leaves unfold, cultured and reared by 

Sinless hands ? — inhaling an atmosphere 

Impregnate with holiness, and watered 

With celestial dews, didst bloom a 

Perfect flower ? Hast thou lived the wreck of 

Ages, and come to man the only remnant 

Of paradisiacal purity ? Six 

Thousand years hast thou slept in thy hardened 
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Bed, ud now, by man's rude hands, art thou 
Startled from thy stupor ? How changed 
Earth's aspect ! And as horror-struck thou op*8t 
Thine eyes 'neath sin's domain, no inmder thou 
Shrinkest with tezror, thy leaves quiver, 
And thy shxireUed ionn, gasping^ sleeps 
Onoesigain» mrtkU taat^ lon^t dmr km^d sk^ 
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THE beyerib;. 

Ov9 day, just a£ter dinner, 

In the a^tuiun of the year. 
When the trees were getting thinner 

Of their withered leaves and sere — 
With my head upon my hand, 

In a drowsy sort of way, 
I nearly lost me in that land 

Where dreams elysian play. 

Then from out this soul of mine, 
Game trooping all together, 
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Tlie memories of olden time. 
Like giaats of a niizs'ry rhyme. 
In seyen-Xeagued sole leather. 

As I nodded there, and slept 

like an alderman in church, 
A funny yisLon o'er me crept. 

Of an urchin and his birch. 
With this birchen-beaten urchin. 

Somehow came into my thought, 
Low-roofed and red, some ancient walb, 

Where my luckless brains were taught. 

I remembered, too, quite well. 

The spot just where I caught it» — 
The time that fintal ferule fell, — 

The fell misdeed that brought it. 
Bare old times were those, I ween, 

Many times in noontide hours. 
When schoolboy king and rustio queen 

Wreathed their crowns of summer flowers. 

Now the sighing, whispering breeze. 
Stealing through my open door, 

Like gales from Valambrosian trees. 
All my chamber scented o'er. 

And my slowly opening eyes 
Unto my window turning, 
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TUE IDEAL OF A TBUB LIFE. 

From off the turf there seemed to me 
A cloud like incense burning ; 

Then a faint, uncertain Ught, 
As of nebuls afiir, 

In this cloud moyes to and fro, 
like the spirit of a star. 

And then ! — and then ! O, bless me ! 

In the midst of my surprise, 
With an inyoluntary ah ! 

I could scarce believe my eyes. 
But it WM a Mtnmg cigar ! 

Inglorious I awoke, 

To find my dreams all end in smoke. 
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THE IDEAL OF A TRUE LIFE. 

Thebe is, even on this side the grave, a haven where 
the storms of life break not, or axe felt but in gentle 
undulations of the unrippled and mirroring waters — 
an oasis, not in the desert, but beyond it — a rest, pro- 
found and blissful as that of the soldier returned for- 
ever from the dangers, the hardships, and turmoil of 
war, to the bosom of that dear domestic circle, whose 
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blessings he nerer prized at half their worth till he lost 
them. 

This hayen, this oasis, this rest^ is a serene and hale 
old age. The tired trayeller has abandoned the dnaty, 
crowded, and jostHng Mghway of life, for one of its 
shadiest and least noted by-lanes. The din of traf&e 
and of worldly strife has no longer magic for his ear — 
the myriad footfall on the city's stony waUU is but 
noise or nothing to him now. He has run his race of 
toil, or trade, or ambition. His day's work is accom- 
plished, and he has come home to enjoy* tranquil and 
nnharrassed, the splendor of the sunset, the milder 
glories of late eyening. Ask not whether he has or 
has not been successfu], according to the yulgar stand- 
ard of success. What matters it now whether the 
multitude has dragged his chariot, rending the air with 
idolizing acclamations* or howled like wolyes on his 
track, as he fled by mght from the fury of those he 
had wasted his yigor to serye ? What ayails it that 
broad lands haye rewarded his toil, or that all has, at 
the last moment, been striclusn from his grasp ? Ask 
not whether he brings into retirement the wealth of 
the Indies or the poyerty of a bankrupt — whether his 
couch be of down or rushes — his dwelling a hut or a 
mansion. He has Uyed to little purpose indeed, if he 
has not long since realized that wealth and renown are 
not the true ends of exertion, nor t^hcir absence the 
conclvsiYe proof of ill^fortuna. Whoeyipr seeks to 
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know if his career has been prosperous and brightening 
from its outset to its close — if the erening of his 
days jshall be genial and blissful — should ask not for 
broad acres, or towering edifices, or laden coffers. 
Perverted old age may grasp these mth the unyield- 
ing clutch of insanity ; but they add to his cares and 
anxieties, not to his enjoyments. Ask rather, "Has 
he mastered and harmonized his erring passions?" 
'* Has he lived a true life ? " 

A true life ! Of how many lives does each hour 
knell the conclusion, and how few of them are true 
ones ! The poor child of shame, and sin, and crime, 
who terminates her earthly being in the clouded morn- 
ing of her scarce budded, yet blighted existence — the 
desperate felon, whose blood is shed by the community, 
as the dread penalty of its violated law — the miser- 
able debauchee, who totters down to his loathsome 
grrave in the springtime of his years, but the fulness 
of his festering iniquities — these, the world valiantly 
affirms, have not lived true lives ! Fearless and right- 
eous world ! how profound, how discriminating are 
thy judgments ! But the base idolater of self, who 
devotes all his moments, his energies, his thoughts, to 
schemes which begin and end in personal advantage — 
the grasper of gold, and lands, and tenements — the 
devotee of pleasure — the man of ignoble and sinister 
ambition — the iW^man of frivolity, extravagance, and 
fashion — the idler, the gambler, the voluptuary — on 
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all these and their myiiad compeers, while borne on 
the crest of the adyancuig biILow» how gentle is the 
reproof, how charitable the judgment of the world ! 
Nay, is not eyen our dead Christianity, which picks its 
way so daintily, cautiously, and inoffensively, through 
the midst of slayc-holding, and drunkard-making, and 
national faith-breaking,, which regards with gentle 
rebuke, and is regarded with amiable toleration by 
some of the foremost vices of the times, — is it not too 
often oblivious of its paramount duty to teach men 
how to live worthily and nobly s Are there not thou- 
sands to whom its inculcations, so far as duties to man 
are concerned, are substantially negative in their char- 
acter } who are fortified by its teachings, in the belief 
that to do good is a casualty, and not a frame of being 
— who are taught by it to feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked, when they thrust themselves upon the 
charity of portly affluence, but as an irksome duty, for 
which they should be rewarded, rather than a blessed 
privilege, for which they should be profoundly grate- 
ful? Of the millions now weekly listening to the 
ministrations of the Christian pulpit, how many are 
clearly, vividly impressed with the great truth, that 
each, in his own sphere, should Uve for mankind, as 
Christ did, for the redemption, instruction, and exalta- 
tion of the race, and that the power to do this in his 
proper sphere abides equally with the humblest as the 
highest ? How many centuries jinore will be requipcd 




to teacli eren the rdigioxis wodd, so eaBed* the fall 
meaning of the term Chbistiak } 

A tme ]]fe must be simple in all its elements. An- 
imated by one grand and ennobling impulse, all lesser 
aspirations find their proper places in harmonious sub- 
servience. Simplicity in taste, in appetite, in habits of 
life, with a corresponding indifference to worldly hon- 
ors and aggrandizement, is the natural result of the 
predominance of a diyine and unselfish idea. Under 
the guidance of such a sentiment, -virtue is not an 
effort, but a law of nature, like gravitation. It is vice 
alone that seems unaccountable — monstrous — well 
nigh miraculous. Purity is felt to be as necessary to 
the mind as health to the body, and its absence alike 
the inevitable source of pain. 

A true life must be calm. A life imperfectly di- 
rected is made wretched through distraction. We 
give up our youth to excitement, and wonder that a 
decrepit old age steals upon us so soon. We wear out 
our energies in strife for gold or fame, and then won- 
der alike at the cost and the worthlessness of the 
meed. «« Is not the life more than meat ? " Ay, truly ! 
but how few have practically, consistently, so regarded 
it ? And little as it is regarded by the imperfectly "vir- 
tuous, how much less by the vicious and the world- 
ling ! What a chaos of struggling emotions is exhib- 
ited by the live^f the multitude ! How like to the 
wars of the infuriated animalculse in a magnified dr<^ 
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of water, is the strife constantly waged in each little 
mind ? How Sloth is jostled by Gluttony, and Pride 
wrestled with by Ayarice, and Ostentation bearded by 
Meanness ! The so\il which is not large enough for 
the indwelling of one virtue, aifords lodgment, and 
scope, and arena for a hundred vices. But their war- 
fare cannot be indulged with impunity. Agitation and 
wretchedness are the inevitable consequences, in the 
midst of which the flame of life bums flaringly and 
swiftly to its close. 

A true life must be genial and joyous. Tell me not, 
pale anchorite, of your ceaseless vigils, your fastings, 
your scourgings. These are fit offerings to Moloch, 
not to Our Father. The man who is not happy in the 
path he has chosen, may be very sure he has chosen 
amiss, or is self-deceived. But not merely happier, — 
he should be kinder, gentler, and more clastic in spirits, 
as well as firmer and truer. ** I love God and little 
children," says a German poet. The good are ever 
attracted and made happier by the presence of the 
innocent and lovely ; and he who finds his religion 
averse to, or a restraint upon, the truly innocent pleas- 
ures and gayeties of life, so that the latter do not inter- 
fere with, and jar upon, its sublimer objects, may well 
doubt whether he has indeed « learned of Jesus." 
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THE SPIBIT OF POESY. 



NATiniB is foil of poetry ; 

1^ breathing every where ; 
It speaketh from the &r, blue sea, 

IVom the mild aad sommer air. 

Its Yoice is heard among the stars, 
In the hushed midnight sky. 

And in the wildly moaning blast. 
When the tempest rushes by. 

It fioateth on the zephyr's wing, 

Arotmd the lonely tomb ; 
It springeth forth all joyously 

Amid the spring flowers' bloom. 

It rests among the twilight clouds, 
And hallows that calm hour ; 

It broodeth o'er the haunts of men. 
With soft, entrancing power. 

It mingles in the child's pure thought, 
And in the youth's bright dreams ; 

It tinges all earth's loyeUest things 
With heaven's own radiant beams. 



THE IHDIAK SVMICEX. 

Spirit of Song ! we hail thy might, 

Pervading all our earth ; 
For thou dost teach iia that the aonl 

Is of immortal hirth. 



THE INDIAN SUMMEB. 



'Tib autumn ; and the stricken leaves 
Are falling from the mournful trees ; 
Yet as the swan her sweetest notes 
Trills forth as unto death aha floats, 
Or as the dolphin's dying throes 
A thousand watery tints disclose, 
So with the trees, e'er yet they cast 
Their summer raiment to the blast. 
Lest man should tire of endless green. 

They summon forth all nature's powers, 
Vying to grace the changing scene, 

To reign the beHe a few short hours. 
Thus 'tis with all on earth below ; 

Oar sweets but come at close of day ; 
They come, and then as qidckly go ; 

They go when most we wish their stay. 
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In gorgeous hues the forests dress. 
Then smiling seek the snn's caress ; 
He, like a youth in manhood's pride» 
Gazing upon his blushing bride, 
Smiles brightly from the ether blue* 
And crecy beauty charms anew. 
The -winds withdraw, no cloud is seen. 
The Indian Summer reigns supreme I 
'Tis passing sweet — the loveliest time 

Of all the year. It seems to me 
I would not change our varied clime 

For sunniest lands beyond the sea. 
What though 'tis changeful ? Every change 

Shows paths of beauty still untrod. 
Through which the tireless mind may range. 

And bless its freedom — bless its God. 

M.JL a, 



OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

Gigantic size, imflBllen still that crest ! 
FzimevaL dweller where the wild winds rest I 
Beyond the ken of mortal e'er to tell 
What power sustains thee in thy rock-bound ceU. 

Or if, when erst creation vast began. 
And loud the universal flat ran, 
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OLD XAN OF THB UOXJVTAIM, 

** Let there be light ! " — firoiii chaos daik set free. 
Ye rose, a monument of Deity ! 

Proud from yon cloud-crowned height thou peezest 

forth 
On insignificance, that peoples earth — 
Becalling oft the bitter drug which turns 
The mind to meditate on what it learns. 



Stem, passionless, no toul those looks betrayi 
Though kindred rocks, to sport at mortal clay- 
Like to the chisel of the sculptor's art, 
*< Play round the head, but come not to the heart. 
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Ah ! who can fathom thee } Ambitious man. 
Like a trained fedcon in the Gallic Tan, 
Guided and led, can never reach to thee 
With e'en the strength of weakness — vanity ! 

Great as thou art, and paralleled by none, 
Admired by all, still art thou drear and lone ! 
The moon looks down upon thine exiled height ; 
The stars, so mildly, spiritually bright. 

On wings of morning gladly flit away. 
To mix with their more genial, mighty ray ; 
The white waves kiss the murmuring rill ; 
But thy deep silence is unbroken still. 

Jlfr«. Mary M. OUnfery (Stmbt nd an.) 
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OBILLA. 

Tbb^ thoa art bright and beantifii]. 

Though, but of lowly birth ; 
Thou takesty with all joyous things^ 

Thy place upon the earth ; 
Thy Toice is song, thy step a dance. 

Thy childish tasks but play ; 
Thou shortest with the birds and lambs, 

As innocent as they. 

But in the future let us look, 

For that which thou may'st hope ; 
It Httle needs diyining skill. 

Or cast of horoscope ; 
Thy simple garb bespeaks a li£b 

Of ill-requited toil ; 
Thy fate has linked thee to a band 

"Who ceaseless delve and moiL 



Thy glowing cheek, thy brow so fall, 

Thy softly bri^ant eye, 
Tell me how deeply thou must share 

Qipr woman's destiny ; 



OBILt^ 
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Thoiilt loy« and grieye, but still tluough all 

Thou'lt haplefwly live on. 
And learn how life will lij^per gtilla 

When an its joys are gone. 

Yes, woman's task — a peasant's wife 

I there before thee see, 
To be in some rude hut the drudgei 

Some clown's divinity ; 
To rise at mom with early sun. 

With dew, and opening flowers, 
But only strive to break thy fast 

In all those glorious hours. 

Thy southern win his radiant warmth 

Above thy cot shall shed, 
And thou'lt rejoice, because thy fire 

Need not so oft be fed ; 
Thy clear, bright moon, her gentler rays 

At night shall o'er thee throw ; 
Thoult bless it as thine only lamp. 

When to thy rest thou'lt go. 



And yet, of all that's high and pure. 

Thou shalt not be divest» 
For still shall beat a woman's he«:t 

Warmly withiai thy boeast. 
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Deeming it not unworthy lot 

To live for others' weal. 
For others' sokes to sacrifice. 

To suffer, and to feel ; — 

To know that tifarough thy toil and care^ 

Thy BtKenglh, though weak it he, 
Has heen support and cheer to him 

"Who guides thy destiny ; 
That still, though poor and rude, thou hast 

A share in many a heart ; 
That peasant mourners o'er thy graye 

TVm weep when thou depart. 



FACTOKT LIFE. 

Yasiotts opinions are entertained in relation to the 
influence of fSeu^tory life Some extol it, while others 
speak aU manner of eyil against it. But, if the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the lights and the shades, 
were clearly set forth, it woiQd appear that these fac- 
tories are neither Paradise nor Pandemonium. The pic- 
ture may be overwrought, or otherwise. 

A manufacturing population is as free, aa independ- 
ent, and as pure as any class under the sun. But it 
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is not pretended that they ave exempt £Doni the evils 
incident to other classes of labor. The mind and chat* 
acter is moulded and £Bflhioned« to a great extent, by 
tiie circnmstances whieh surround them. It is modi- 
fied by the kind of exB^loyment puzsnedt by th« 
iacilities for peiforming laboi:, by manners, cvstoms, 
by a limited or free exercise of the intelleet, and the 
enjoyments of lihoty* 

This is illnstrated in theraxious studies and pnrsnjls 
of lifs. The study of mathenurtlQs is excellent as 
discipline for the mind, and as en^^endexing a precise 
and accorate mode of thTnTring and reasoning. Some 
kinds of employment reqnire great aeeoraey of thought 
and attention, while the oocupation itself in turn, 
sheets back upon the mind its own proper xnfluenee. 

The £Krmer, in tuming ihe funows in his Held, ov 
repairing his pilough, does not exercise the eritieal 
acumen and skill of the machinist in fitting the com^ 
pKdated parts of his labor, or the watchmaker in 
adjusting the intricate moTements of the watch. Bnt 
this is no dispacagement to the finmer. He may drink 
in the richest influences from the wary plain and glas^ 
lake ; from the purling brooks and pine-clad moun- 
tain ; from the sports of the woods and the music of 
iMrds — an tending to inspire the mind with cheerful- 
ness, and with love to the Maker of the glorious 
works. Such scenes and such enjoyments are not 
habitually permitted to the denigamfis of the shop and 
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milL 'Tifl a defect, indeed, and mujrt be otherwise 
supplied. 

Bnt the intellect and the feelings have not alone to 
do in the matter. Those who are compelled to do any 
kind of -work against their wiU* axe apt to become fret- 
fol and diaoontented. Those, too, -who axe domineered 
oyer and driyen, as in the case of feetorf oi>eratiyes in 
England, and hope fer nothing better, exercise bat 
little discernment or sdf-contioL Managers and guar- 
dians should look to this. If they would haye re- 
spectful and trusty persons about them, they must 
show them respect, and let them perceiye that they 
haye confidence in their taloits and integrity. 

'Locality and climate also produce their effects. The 
dweller under an Italian 9ky, while he gazes on the 
dear, deep vault above him, and beholds its surpassing 
beauty, catches no small degree of that poetic ardor 
that breathes forth in the spirit and heart of their 
people; for who can "Innd the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion r " 

C<mvenieut tools, implements, and machinery, tend- 
ing to £Bbcilitate the performance of labor ; fashions, 
manners, customs, and axchiteetuxal dismay, all, like- 
wise, have their peculiar and appropriate influence. 
What pleasing emotions are inspired in the mind, on 
bdiolding, at a sufficient distance for the mind to take 
in the full idea, some grand and beautiful tem^de, 
massLve and proportionate, all ifcs parts perfectly bal- 
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anced and harmonized, sitting upon the earth '* like a 
thing of life/' -with an air of aublime and mijeftlo 
repose! 

What has been said of inanimate, may alao be said 
of living, forms of beanty. Who does not &el peculiar 
and delightful sensations stirred within him, when 
beholding some beauteous ^>ecimen of angelic hu- 
manity — a creature whom God himself hath made, 
young and fair, whose form is love, whose gaze is feel- 
ing, and whose every appearance warrants the belief 
that she would prove a successful rival evoi for the 
Medician Venus — the curved lines of whose fine 
limbs flow into each other in a continuous sinuosity of 
sweetness, exhibiting at once matchless symmetry and 
proportion, and with a coimtenance radiant with affec- 
tion and innocent voluptuousness, 

** Heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture dignity and love " ? 



Who, imless they be frigid indeed, are not moved 
within by the magic power of human beauty } 

And now, if locality and climate ; if the beautiful in 
nature and art ; if manners, customs, and fashions, all 
have th^ influence upon character, for good or for 
evil ; if the pxirsuit of certain sciences have a tendency 
to induce exactness in mind, may it not be fairly 
inferred, that those employed in machine shops and 
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ftetories experience the same diBoipli&e in a like ten- 
dency and degree ? And in support of this, it may be 
obseired, that when persons, both male and female, 
eoming from the country to work in the factory — 
some of ihsm remarkable for nothing, perhaps, so 
much as their loose and sloyenly method of performing 
their labor — after remaining in the miU a few years, 
have become the very rcYerse ; and, on returning to 
their homes, have carried with themi, into their house- 
holds, and to their &rms, the systematic method of 
doing business generated by factory life. 



FABEWELXi TO SUMMER. 

Thb summer's sun is setting. 
And to-morrow's eady Ught 

Will bring again sad autumn. 
With frost my flowers to blight. 

O, giye to me, sweet summer, 
In thy last, declining day. 

Some record of what thou hast seen 
As thine hours have passed away. 
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Dayligpht is almost ended — 

Shall I haye no reply ? 
Hark ! now I hear a gentle yoioe» 

And it whispers with a sigh : — 

*' Maiden, sweet roses for thee I brought 
To gladden thy heart, and sadden it not ; 
Yet know* that thy tife^ though happy it be^ 
Has thorns with the roses entwined for thee. 

** 'Tis eighteen summers since first we met — 
As I loved thee then« I love thee yet ; 
Still gladly with thee my joys I'd share, 
To lighten thy heart of sorrow and care. 

** The sweet birds still in harmony sing, 
And flowers still wear the fragrance of spring ; 
But birds and flowers, of me they do tell — 
Would you know more ? ask them — flue thee weU. 

Farewell to thee, sweet suomier — 

I grieve to say farewell ; 
But still ril keep thy sunshine 

Within my heart to dweU. 

And though chill autumn cometh, 

As the changing seasons roll, 

m strive to keep unclouded 

The summer of the soul. 

'* Etta Majif** (Rvamuf.) 




THE AUTUMN BOSS. 

I SAW, one bright autnnmal day, 

A beauteous rcse unfold. 
And to a genial sun display 

A bosom decked with gold ; 
I gazed upon the lovely flower 

With rapturous delight, 
And thought its chamur had spell of power 

To make even winter bright. 

I wished that autumn rose so fair 

In radiance long might bloom, 
And shed through the surrounding air 

Its beauty and perfume. 
Vain wish ! for on its ruddiness 

Soon fell a withering blast ; 
It drooped, and all its loveliness 

Died ere the day was past I 



So pass earth's fedrest flowers away, 

So dies the parent's joy ; 
As clouds obscure the brightest day, 

And griefii the heart annoy ; 
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But there's a balm for souls oppressed, 

A hope the heart to stay ; 
A bosom where the head may rest, 

While tears are wiped away. 

Thrice happy they who caa repose, 

In calm and holy trust, 
On Him who wept for others' woes. 

Who raised the sleeping dust ; 
Who in a glorious robe of white 

Arrays the blood-bought soul. 
And bids it rest in realms of light. 

While q^dless ages roll ! 



LAST WISHES OF A CHILD 

** All the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing ; 
Let me leave this stifled room, 
Let me go where flowers are growing. 

** Look, my cheek is thin and pale. 
And my pulse is very low ; 
Ere my sight begins to fiail. 
Take my hand, and let ub go. 
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** Was not that tbe robin's song. 

Piping through the casement mde ^ 
I shall not be listenii^ long — 
Take me to the meadow side ! 

« Lead me to the willow brook — 
Let me hear the meiry mill ; 
On the orchard I must look, 
Ere my beatuig heart is stilL 

<< Paint and fainter grows my breath — 
Bear me qnickly down the lane ; 
Mother dear, this chill is death I 
I shall never speak again.' 



»» 



« Still the hedges are in bloom. 

And the warm west wind is blowing, 
Still we sit in sUent gloom — 
0*er her graye the grass is growing. 

Jaau9 r. IVeMt. 
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FoKGET me not, when I am far away 
Li other climes, and the blue sea between ; 

Give me a passing thought at dose of day. 
As forth thou waaderest in our gardsn green. 
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Think that a sorrow may o'erclond my browt 

And heayiness of heart weigh me to earth, 
Far in a stranger land, with none like thou 

To check the darker thoughts which then have hirth. 
Think of the early days when, hand in hand, 

We royed the green banks of the Merrimack, 
And wrote our names upon the wave- washed sand. 

And sailed our boats far down his winding track* 
By those bright, happy days of old, wilt thou 

Cease not to think of him that's far away. 
And loyingly, an angel then as now, 

Forget not for the errant boy to pray. 
And I, within the festive hall, and round 

Of gayety, may banish thee a while ; 
But soon as that is passed, and dies the sound 

Of mirthfulness, the bitter scornful smile 
Thou'dst pity, when I silently compare 

The joys just passed with those that would be mine. 
Were we ag^ain to breathe our native air 

Together, as in days of Auld Lang Syne. 

J. M, FUUskWt (AluAiM.) 



WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 

WoiCAir has been compared to a floweret springing m 
the path of man, which, by its lovely tints and gentle 
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fragrance, beguiles him of life's rough pilgrimage, and 
teaches him to forget the sorrows of a wayfarer through 
an inhospitable world. She has been called the harp, 
whose soft music can lull the stormy passions of the 
human breast, and «lay discord to rest on the pillow 
of peace." She has been likened to that one star, 
whose ray is a guiding light to the tempest- tossed 
mariner. Her appellations hare been the fireside orna- 
ment — the presiding deity in the temple of home — 
the china yase among the stone ware of humanity. 

She may be one or all of these ; yet it is chiefly as 
a moral agent, as the gentle minister of Tirtue, that the 
fine gold of her character appears. Since the light of 
Christianity has dawned upon man, and shown him 
that his highest happiness, as well as his true greatness 
and glory, is intimately interwoyen with the dignity 
and character of woman, her influence has been grad- 
ually gfdning new accessions of streng^ till at length 
it has been felt in every land and erery dime. 

True, we do not find her, like Joan of Arc, or Mar- 
garet of Anjou, heading victorious troops on the field 
of battle, making her voice to be heard above the din 
of the war-strife and the dying groans of thousands. 
She is not found in the stormy debate of the senate 
chamber, nor do we listen to her eloquence from the 
pulpit or the rostrum, or hear of her intemperate zeal 
H$»s the success of rival and ambitious demagogues. 
But is it the noisy partisan, whose voice rouses and 
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kindles the passions of the multitude, blinding them to 
the dictates of sober reason and unbiased judgment ? 
Xb it the conquercr of nations, whose single mU. is the 
talisman of the thousands who follow him to the field 
of carnage and death ? Yea ; is it the preacher who 
weekly meets his congregation in the temple of the 
Most High, from whose lips fSgdl the pearls of wisdom, 
as he unfolds the treasures of the *< book of books" — 
is it these who exert an influence c^ that constant and 
habitual character, that alone can exercise a controlling 
power over human conduct, or more the springs of 
sodety ? No ; this belongs to the ministry of woman 
.*- enlightened, intelligent woman. 

But it has been said, that man, from his coming in 
contact and collision with a greater mass of mind, must 
of necessity be the chief agent in effecting revolution 
and reform. Is it indeed so ? If we look into the 
natural world, do we not find that nature accomplishes 
her most wonderful and astonishing results by the 
most noiseless agents — by the most silent and imper- 
ceptible causes ? The mild sunshine, the genial atmos- 
phere, the gentle descending shower, are employed to 
transform the acorn into the majestic and lordly oak. 
It owes its strength in the tempest, its defiaaee of the 
whirlwind, not to the mountain torrent, th^ thunder's 
voice, or the lightning's bolt, but to the gentle influ- 
ence of maternal nature. The diamond derives nq]k'its 
existence from the tempest's fory, the hurricane's com- 
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motaon, or the earthquake's shock ; but to the silent 
agency of tiine and the water drops. 

The whole uniyerse is bound together by the simple 
principle of gravitation — a something unseen, un- 
heard, unnotioed, yet felt to the remotest bounds of 
the Creator's empire. Thus it is with woman. Man 
may cause a moral tempest ; he may shake the whole 
fabric of society ; but he may be like the wind that 
lashes into foam the biUows of the ocean, and tosses 
about its wares ; but 'tis the sunshine alone tiiat pen- 
etrates its depths. It is not in the bustle of the world, 
in the din of public life^ that man arms his soul for 
conflict, or fortifies himself in those principles that are 
to be his anchor in misfortune. No ; these are imbibed 
in the sanctuary of home, and learned at the domestic 
fireside. Thence the child carries with him those sen- 
timents and feelings, that are to sway the future man, 
and perhaps stamp the character of his age. Our own 
Webster, speaking of maternal character, says : « Some 
may destroy the canvas on which the painter has be- 
stowed his labor — the marble of the sculptor may 
crumble to dust — but woman works on a substance 
that is impressed with the seal of immortality." 

M$» JL A, Pmktr, 




STANZAS 

I TWINED a splendid suimaer wreath 

Of scented sprigs, and blossoms rare^ 
And placed it, witli its morning breath. 

Amid the tresses of my hair ; 
But ere the noontide hours had past, 

Its fragrance sweet and bloom were gosie ; 
The chaplet from my brow I cast, 

To seek a more enduring one. 

I woye a rich and bright bouquet 

Of all the choicest garden flowers, 
And fondly hoped its sweets would stay 

To cheer me in some darker hours ; 
I looked — the canker worm was there — 

A deep-corroding blight had spread 
Among the leaves, once fresh and fair : 

My chosen ones were dead. 

I culled & plant of simple hue, 

Whose opening bud had caught my eye ; 
Beside a gentle stream it grew. 

Unheeded by the passer by ; 
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I bound it meekly on my breast, 

And storms and sunshine went and came; 
In winter shroud the earth was dressed. 

Yet still it lived and smiled the same. 

The flowers that drooped in morning beams, 

They smiled upon my heart in yain ; 
like fairy shapes in early dreams, 

Alas ! they ne'er revired again. 
Those sweeter ones were friends beloved, 

Whose ties affection's hand had wound ; 
But friendship's vows deficient proved, 

And death the kindred bands unbound. 



That simple plant, whose cheering powers 

Through all life's fleeting scenes are given. 
That soothes us in our saddest hours. 

Is humble, childlike, trust in Heaven. 
The dearest hopes of youth may fade. 

And Mends may change, and kindred die ; 
But this shall lend its kindly aid. 

And chase the tear from sorrow's eye. 

JMw, (Mmuhnttr*) 
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MAN IS NOT WHAT HE WILLS. 

Man is not wliat he wills ; the very sky- 
Hath not a powerless cloud, but looketh down 

In meek compassion, as it floateth by. 
On us, bom subjects of a smile or frown. 

There's not an upstart, yagrant wind but driyes 
His passive spirit on its lightest breath ; 

The unsinewed giant so no longer strives. 
Though o'er his maddened eye careers the shakened 
death. 

Man is not what he wills ; and O, 'tis joy, 

That not a speU-clad spirit.is his foe ; 
No bloodless wizard, patient to destroy, 

Binds on the fatal ring, the charm of woe I 
For age, the magic circle when it breaks, 

Gh)e8 up with fleeing symphonies on high ; 
And a wild thrill of ecstasy awakes, 

Above the grief that mourns his lost captivity. 



Man is not what he wills ; for from above, 
And from beneath, the thwarting currents roU, 

And nature's mighty magazine of love 
Ten thousand times shall overcome his soul. 
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i And wheresoe'er his chosen path shall tend. 
His channed footsteps keep but half the way ; 
A cloud, a sound, a rery fiower» shall send 
An overftowing floods and bear him wide astray. 

Man is not what he wiUs ; hast thou not seen 

The stem, strong face unbrace itself again, 
When a soft breath went by, with thoughts between 

That never touched his iron soul till then ? 
The harsh, determined yisage, how it tells 

A sudden tale of years long past and gone ! 
The worldly, rugged bosom, how it swells 

With quick o'ercoming tides, firom Youth's far ocean 
drawn ! 

Man is not what he wUls ; the simple child, 

m 

That panting, hunts the dreamy butterfly. 
Doth pause at sudden, of his prey beguiled, 

A smitten yictim of the western sky. 
When o'er the burning hills it takes the sun 

To that bright place of happiness and gold ; 
And as he turns away, the lesson done, 

He goes another child, by other thoughts controlled. 

"Man is not what he wills ; the time hath been. 

When he, whose hand doth whet the midnight steel* 
Hath bowed his head, all gray with age and sin. 
To hear the hamlet bell's sweet distant peaL 
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He had not cared to hear, but in his breast 
Were things of kindred with that human sound ; 

The answering memories break their long, long rest, 
And thought and tears are bom, and penitence pro- 
found. 

Man is not what he wills ; uncounted powers 

Beset each single footstep of his way. 
And, like the guardian spirits of the flowers. 

Charm each malignant, poisonous breath away ; 
And so by guileless things is man beguiled. 

And sweetly chastened in his earthly will. 
While every thwarting leaves him more a child* 

With childlike sense of good, and childlike dread of 
ill. 

Man is not what he wills ; a deep amen 

Overcomes the grateful spirit as it hears ; 
« Thy will, not mine, be done," it breathes again 

To Him that sits above the circling years. 
The weak doth find supporters, and the blind 

A faith that will not ask an earthly eye, 
To see the goings of the eternal mind. 

When clouds and darkness bear his moving throne 

on high. 

L$€%tard Sioailif (JVbclkiM.) 
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THE THREE VISIONS. 

I HAD a glowing Ti)Bioii» 

I know not whence it came, 
But it bnmed within my yeiled heart, 

Like a consxmiing flame. 
And fierce and wild the strange desire 

It kindled in my breast, 
A struggling, pent-up lava-fire 

That would not let me rest ; 
For wildly in my spirit burned 

A haunting thirst for fiEune, 
Till every other hope I spumed, 

To win a glorious name. 
A strength to labor and endure 

Awoke within my soul ; — 
'Twas but to fix the standard sure^ 

And to attain the goaL 
To the weak heart that quenchless fiame 

Gave vigor not its own — 
But the dream faded as it came, 

And I was left alone. 



I had a second vision, — 
It was a blessed one, — 
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Bright as upon a stonny sea 

The day-Bznile of the sun. 
Kind, loving voices greeted me, 

And starry, gentle eyes, 
In whose dear light there seemed to be 

An opening paradise. 
For weary years I'd dwelt apart 

In the cold homes of men, 
But the loving, trusting, childlike heart 

Was with me even then. 
I fancied that no bitterness 

Could chUl my spirit more, 
And felt, in this new blessedness, 

I had not lived before. 
That blessed vision faded 

In mist and tears away — 
The light of life seemed shaded* 

When it was gone, for aye. 



I had a third sweet vision. 

Most blessed of the three. 
For angels, from their thrones of light. 

Looked lovingly on me. 
I thought to see it fade away, 

It was so bright and fair ; 
But, dear as in the earlier day, * 

It still abideth there ; 
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And ever in my soul I dream 

I hear their raptuzous aong. 
O, all too zeal doth it aeom 

To he a yision long* 
Sweet, eameat, apizit-heaming eyes 

Upon my pathway ahine^ 
Sleeping or walung, from the akiei^ 

Porever bent on mine ; 
And ifeatly a beloved hand 

Doth lead me erer on 
Unto the blessed sileiit land* 

"Where f aitii and Lore are gone. 



THE ANGEL'S WHISPER. 



Thkrs was silence in hearen. The song, that had 
echoed in strains of such entrancing sweetness around 
the throne of the Eternal, was for a moment hushed. 
There was no sound in Paradise, save when the golden 
lyre of some glorified spirit thrilled faintly, and sent 
forth a low, melodious note, as if unwilling to cease its 
musical breathings. 

The hosts of the better land — myriads of angels 



and archangels knelt humble around the ** Oreat I Am^* 
with their pinions folded and their heads bowed in zer- 
erence to Him at whose command a holy stiUnesB now 
reigned throughout the spirit- world. 

A vast, ay, and a glorious assemblage was that : yet 
one white-robed form, that was wont to mingle in. the 
throng, was absent; a diyine commisslQii had been 
given him, and now he winged his way to the wodd 
below. Eagerly the angel bands watched him as he 
sped faXf iai on his earthward flight ; and when at length 
he paused above a scene of wretchedness, and a harp- 
note of celestial sweetness came faintly to their ears, 
they cast their fadeless diadems at the feet of the Infi- 
nite, and cried, « Hallelujah to the Lamb who has saved 
tu, and still continueth to save." 

To the sad and the sorrowing, to the guilty and 
erring of earth, had God sent the messenger of mercy ; 
and when the music of his song floated to the realms 
above, he paused above a low couch, on which reclined 
a dying boy. A bright-haired lad he was, who had 
beheld the storms and sunshine of only ten short years. 
He had been gay and joyous, as childhood ever is ; but 
now the Hght of his sunny eye had grown dim, and 
his merry laugh went forth no more on the summer 
air. There was a feverish flush on his rounded cheek, 
and his full lips were parched with the burning breath 
of disease. Beside him stood a pale, sad woman — his 
mother — his widowed mother. There was an ez- 
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prenskm of intense snifering on her face, and the tears 
gushed to hei eyes when she smoothed back the golden 
ringlets from his brow. Nearer and nearer still drew 
the heayen-sent messenger, and more intently gazed he 
Wk the form, in which, like a pent-up bird, the soul 
w«ui panting to be f^. At lengliL tiie lad's eye bri^t- 
ened ; a rich crimson flushed his cheek, and the small 
kaod, f^asped in the mothei^s, tremlded conynlsiTely, 
-M tiliis he spoke : — 

'<Isee ^e seraph, mol^er! Let me — O, let me 
go ! " md the Toice died away like the low thrill of 
a l«te«tone — the eyeKds dropped lovingly over those 
caLsn, pure orbs — the crimson &ded j&om the cheek — 
the ^ had heard the angeVt whisper, and the mother sat 
alone with the dead. 

Hours went by; midnight brooded o'er the earth, 
and the stars, like spirits' eyes, looked down upon the 
widow's home. Beside her boy the mother knelt, with 
her hands cinched across her motionless breast, and 
her cheek pressed to his, as if to warm it into lifb ; but 
no mother's power could wake the dead. 

Still clasped the mother to her boy ; but the wild 
and unnatural Ught in her eye too plainly told that 
grief was struggling for the mastery of reason. The 
spirit came near — softly he struck one chord of his 
cele^al lyre, then mingled a low whisper with the 
thrilling strain. Suddenly a smile came o'er the face 
of the widow ; she clasped the corse of her son more 
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nenrouflly — a slight tremor conmlfled lier fimbe — she 
had heard the atigeta whisper — instant her soul was 
with him oyer whom she had mourned. 

4f . Ckmgk. 



THE WIFE TO HEB HUSBAND. 

METHnnLS the sun is brighter, darling. 

Than it was a year ago ; 
The flowers wear a richer color, 

And time moves not so slow. 
This earth that I have looked upon 

Since first I saw the light — 
Sure it is fresher, lovolier, now. 

Than when first spake from sight. 

The song of birds is sweeter, darlings 

Than it was a year this time ; 
The music of the waters flowing 

Hath the melody of chime. 
The sunset wears a richer hue 

Than when I gazed alone, 
And the moon that used to look so cold 

Has very pleasant grown. 



And sure the heart that worshipped thee, 

A whole long year ago, 
Still turns to thee, its idol-altar» 

And buTOB its incense low. 
The world has nought to chann away 

From willing worship giyen : 
Why should the spirit stoop to earth, 

That rested once in heaven } 

Our sky is fair — no sorrows, darling, 

Have dimmed its glory yet ; 
And in its blue, so brightly shining 

There are no warnings set. 
Tet for all this we lie not down 

To sleep, when done is life. 
Without the drinking of the cup, 

Without the bitter strife. 



Earth never held the favored one 

Whom sorrow has not known ; 
Whose cup has not been running o'er 

With bitter draughts alone : 
And yet the cup our Father gives 

Shall we not drink ? In vaia 
The supplicatiag cry goes up, 

« Spare us, O God, this pain ! " 

Y^t why grievQ now ? Owp h^agrts, my darlings 
Will not grpw cold in need ; 
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We'll not forget the promise giyen 
When the sxui wajs overhead. 

Its truth shall lead us on through life, 
An angel in earth-guise : 

Shall it not guide us to that land — 
Its home — beyond the skies ? 

MrM. C. 8. OoodaU, (< 



A DREAM OP LOVE. 



I HAD a dream — not all a dream, 

For 'twas a bright foretaste of heayen-^ 
A cup of bliss — divine — supreme ! 

The sweetest cup to mortals giren. 
But ah ! that dream has passed away ; 

Its lovely &ncies all have fled. 
And in the tomb neglected lie, — 

No flowers are blooming o'er the dead. 

But then its spirit, lingering yet 
Around the home where once it dwelt, 

Bids me be true, and ne'er forget 
The beauteous shrine where I have knelt. 

O, could those hours again letum, 
And I once more their pleasure know, 
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life's glimmering torch would brighter biini« 
And I aho^ild fe^ the less of woe. 

Yes, there she stands, that loved one^ now. 

That angel guide of boyhood's hours, 
And circling round that peerless brow» 

A coronal of fading flowers. 
O, truthful emblem of my heart ! 

Too soon, like them, it drooped and died. 
As flowers from their parent stem 

Depart — it perished by her side. 

The radiance of her lustrous eye 

Was brighter than the evening star ; 
Her Toice, like fairy's gentle sigh 

When borne upon the zephyr's car. 
Was softer than the breath of eyen 

Which floats among the summer bowers — 
Was sweeter than the dews of heaven 

Which fall at night upon the flowers. 

We met — we loved — we meet no more : 

I left my love long years before — 
Our blissful dream was quickly o'er, 

But long has been the pang of woe. 
Fve trod life's deserts since alone; 

No cheering hope — no gladsome ray — 
No heart in unison with my own. 

To cheer me on my lonesome way. 

JV*. Wright, (BMwmm.) 
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THAT SAME OLD GIBL. 



Thbke doth slie sit — that same old gixl 

Whom I in boyhood knew ; 
She seems a fixture to the chnrch* 

In that old jail-like pew ! 

Once she was young — a blooming miss — 

So do the aged say ; 
Though e'en in youth, I think, she must 

Have heui an oU-like way. 

How prim, and starched, and kind she lookSi 

And so derout and staid 
I wonder some old bachelor 

Don't wed that good old maid ! 

She does not look so very old, 

Though years and years are by 
Since any younger she has seemed, 

E'en to my boyhood's eye. 

That old straw bonnet she has on. 

Tied with that bow of blue. 
Seems not to feel Time's cankering hand, — 

'Tis " near as good as new." 
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The old Bilk gjoim — the squaze-toed shoes — 
Those gloYes — that buckle's gleam^ 

That nicer bw^de at her waist, 
To me like old firiends seem. 

liye on — live on — and may the years 

Touch lightly on thy brow ; 
As I beheld thee in my youth. 

And as I see thee now, — 

May I, when age its Airrows deep 

Has ploughed upon my cheek. 
Behold thee in that pew, unchanged. 

So pzim, so mild, so meek ! 



I LOVE A LAUGH. 

I LOTB a laugh, a wUd, gay laugh» 
Presh from the fount of feeling. 
That speaks a heart enshrined withiut 
Its joy revealing. 

I lore a laugh, a wild, gay laugh : 

O, who would always sorrow. 
And wear a sad and woful fcu^e. 

And fear the morrow ? 




I lore a laugli — this world would h9f 

At best, a dreary dwelling, 
If heart oould never speak to heart, 
Its pleasure telling. 

I loye a laugh — it cheers the heart 

Of age, bowed down with sadness, 
To hear the music in the tones 

Of childhood's gladness. 

Then frown not at a wild, gay laugh, 

Or chide the merry-hearted ; 
A cheerful heart and smiling face 

Should ne'er be parted. 

** Siffie Ma^." 



ORATORY. 

HiSTO&Y is the chart of the deliberatlTe orator. It 
reveals to him the quicksands and rocks where the 
hopes of empires haye been wrecked. It reveals the 
sources of prosperity, the sources of misfortune. To 
liim who can read it, it offers the suggestions of two 
hundred generations. It bids us beware of the follies 
of dead nations. To every individual it offers, some- 
where among its records, encouragement to great and 
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gooddeedfl. Itisfromaiigiionmeeoif wliatlusbeen, 
that men commit bo many mitrfiVpHi and that the same 
enor, after a laiger ok smalla cyde, xetnins again, like 
the forgotten faiihiona of oosfiithcn. 

Man acts according to his belief He belieyes in al- 
chemy; and ^th haggard visage and wasted sinews 
toils in dark carems, in the Tain hope of transmuting 
the worthless into the precious metals. He beiieres in 
a fountain which gives perpetual youth ; and straight- 
way — such is the record of history — embarks for 
unexplored lands, searches with an energy which com- 
mands respect in spite of the folly, and pushes on his 
rugged pilgrimage with an entciprise worthy of the 
best cause. He belieyes in the insufficiency of his own 
judgment in matters of religion, in the divinely ap- 
pointed supremacy of the priesthood, and for centuries 
commits his conscience and his faith to his spiritual ad- 
visers. He believes that the Bible is the only and suffi- 
cient rule of Mth and practice, that he may and must 
examine it, and inunediately he produces the Heforma* 
tion« 

Poetry cultivates the imagination. The province of 
the imagination is not to s^arate truth from error, but 
** to render all objects instinct with the inspired breath 
of human passion." It does not demand if things be 
true independently, but if they be true in their relation 
to other things. It does not discover, but enlivens. It 
melts together, into one burning mass, the discordant 
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msterials thrown into its craciUe. like the colored 
light of sunset, it bathes in its own hue whatever it 
touches. Discarding technical rules, as from its natuxe 
averse to them, it adapts means to yarying circum- 
stances, and seising upon the hearts of the audience, in 
aid of belief or in spite of beHe^ binds them in willing 
captivity. It annihilates space and time, brings the 
distant near, draws together the past and the future 
into the present. It warms the heart of the orator. 
He then speaks because he feels* not in order that he 
may feeL The influence flows from within* outward, -^ 
not from without, inward. It tears the orator from 
considerations of himself bears him above himsel f, 
above rule, criticism* apology, audience, every thing 
but the subject. The orator stands lik^ an enchanter 
in the midst of spirits that axe too mighty for him. He 
alone could evoke them from the dark abyss ; but even 
he is but half their master. He alone can demand the 
secrets of futurity; but then he can speak only the 
words that they give him. He inspif es others only aa 
he is inspired himself. 

Logic is necessary for that severe form of speech 
which carries power in its front, and* by its very calm- 
ness and lepiession of earth-born passions, seems to 
belong to a higher sphere. It must form the bone and 
muscle of an extended discourse. Imagination clothes 
the skeleton with beauty ; breathes health into the rigid 
muscles ; lights up the eye ; loosens the tongue ; excites 



that rapid and vehement declamatioa which makes 
the qieaker to be forgotten ; the sabject, and the subject 
only» to be thought of ; betrays no presence o£ art, be- 
oacnse, in facU art is swallowed up in the whirlpool of 
excited feeling. Besides, there are truths with which 
logic has no concern; «*truths which wake to perish 
never ; " truths to be directly i^prehfaided, as well as 
truths to be proved ; feelings, as well as facts. Love, 
and passion, and fear laugh at demonstration. " Logic," 
■ays one, *^is good, but not the best. The irrefirag^ 
ble doctor, with his chains of inductions, his corolla- 
ries, dilemmas, and other cunning logical diagrams and 
ai^aiatus, will cast you a beautiful horoscope, and 
speak you reasonable things ; nevertheless, the stolen 
jewel which you wanted him to find you, is not ferth- 
coming. Often by some winged word — winged as the 
thunderbolt is — of a Luther, a Napoleon, a Goethe, 
shall wo see the difficulty split asunder, and its secret 
laid bare ; while the Lrefragable, with all his logical 
roots, hews at it, and hovers roimd it, and finds it on 
all sides too hard for him." 

Poetry not only offers us the language of emotion^ 
but produces emotion, and emotion ^cits tiiought. It 
has been wdl remarked of the great English dramaitist, 
that he has been true to nature, in placing the " greater 
number of his profoundest maxims and general truths, 
both political and moral, not in the mouths of men at 
ease, but of men under the influence of passion, when 
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tl)^ miglitT' thoughts oyermaster and become the ty- 
rants of the mind which has brought them forth." 
Then the mind rushes, by intuition, upon the truth ; 
scorns subtle and useless distinctions ; disregards en- 
tirely the husk, seizes and appropriates the kemeL 
Emotion in the speaker produces emotion in the hearer. 
You must feel« you must sympathize -with him. Your 
mind darts, with the speaker's, right through the tex- 
tures which cover up the subject, and grasps the heart 
of it. How deadening are the words of some passion- 
less men ! Like a dull mass of inert matter, their life- 
less thought stretches across the path of your spirit. 
Different, indeed, are the words of another, to whom 
has been given some spark of ethereal fire. His words 
become to you a law of life. They start your sluggish 
spirit from its dull equilibrium, and its living wheels 
shall thenceforth move whithersoever the spirit that is 
in them moves. Eiirely has been found that combina- 
tion of qualities necessary to the greatest orator, — 
dignity, enthusiasm, wit, the power of sarcasm, the 
power of soothing, philosophy which does not despise 
imagination, imagination which does not spurn the 
restraints of philosophy. 

Such should be the studies of the orator. The great 
orativ must be a great man, — a severe student in 
broad and deep studies. He must thoroughly know 
his materials, his models, the history of his race, and, 
most of all, the heart within him. Then shall he have 
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power to Btraggple in the noblest contest — that of 
mind with nund» — foi the noblest object — the well- 
being of his race. 



AUTUMN. 



I LOYE the dews of night ; 

I loTe the howling wind ; 
I loye to hear the tempests sweep 
O'er the billows of the deep ! 
Por nature's saddest scenes delight 

The melancholy mind. 

Autumn ! I loye thy bower, 

With feuied garlands dressed ; 
How sweet alone to linger there 
"When tempests ride the midnight air I 
To snatch from mirth a fleeting hoiur, 
The Sabbath of the breast ! 

Autumn ! I love thee wdl ; 

Though bleak thy breezes blow ; 
I loye to see the yapors rise, 
And clouds roll wildly round the akies^ 
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Where from the plain the mountains swells 
And foaming torrents flow. 

Automn ! thy fiiding flowers 

Droop but to bloom again ; 
So man, though doomed to grief awhile. 
To hang on Fortune's flckle smile, 
Shall glow in heayen with nobler powers, 

Kor sigh for peace in vain. 

JV*. Ji, BaiO€m» 
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PEIENDSHIP. 



How sweet the tones of Friendship, 
When borne from heart to heart 

Upon life's varying breezes, 
Which joy and grief impart ! 

They calm dark waves of sorrow 
Which o'er the bosom roll ; 

They speak of joy to-morrow. 
And flowing tears controL 

StiU purer those emotions. 
When heart with heart can join 

In paying their devotions 
To Heaven's hallowed shrine ; — 
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When faith our yision brightena, 

And hope, with anchor sure, 
Earth's purest pleasure heightens, 

And hcayenly joys secure. 

When soul with soul aspiring 

Aboye these gloomy shades, 
And eyes with joy admiring 

That crown which neyer fades. 

What, then, though death should threaten 

To make us soon his prey. 
With prospects bright for heayen 

We'd gladly soar away. 

Mrt, D. W, JSbtt, (JVIutea.) 



BEAUTY. 



What is beauty ? Bo the features 
Finely moulded, fair to yiew. 

Make this treasure often sought for 
By the many ? Ko ! ah, no. 

What is beauty r Do the tresses 
Falling o'er the lily neck. 

Either of the golden auburn. 
Or the glossy rayen black, 
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Form the beauty that is worthy 
Of OXLT praises and esteem ? 

No ! the heart that wears them may be 
Filled with giuloy although unseen. 

'What is beauty ? Bo the blushes 
On the loyely maiden's cheek. 

Vying with the freshest roses, 
Form the beauty we would seek ? 

Ko ! the blush of shame it may b«. 

Where, then, does the treasure lie ) 
Is it in the lip of ruby — 

Is it in the sparkling eye ? 

Or does art give graceful beauty 
To the fair and fragile form ; 

Is it dress that makes the wearet 
Beautiful to look upon ? 

No ! 'tis folly thus to seek it. 
Thus the treasure strive to win ; 

Nothing outward siire can make it — 
Beauty lies enshrmed' within. 

'Us the mind adorned with graces 
That contains the magic prize ; 

If you seek it, there you'll find it, 
There true, real beauty lies. 
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BOOKS. 

Books an ttie trne levellen. They give to all, who nght fidth- 
Ailly UM tbem, tbe Bociety, the qibitaal preaeiice, of the beet and 
giettteet of our nee. — GAcanoif. 

In the facility for the acquisition and preserration of 
knowledge, the present ago excels all otheia. An- 
tiquity had its eras of art and refinement, as Egyptian 
monuments plainly demonstrate ; but the press did not 
then work for their diffusion and perpetuity. When 
the ruthless calif Omar burned the Alexandrian li- 
brary, the world met with a loss, which, thanks to the 
sons of type, can neyer be paralleled, since no book, 
reflecting the science of past or coming eras, will £edl to 
have its multitude of copies. 

Time was, too, and that not long since, when a sin- 
gle newspaper sufficed for the demand in America; 
while now the name is Legion of those leares, not 
always for the healing of the nation, which are scat- 
tered more widely than those from ancient Sibyls' cav- 
ern, and more carefully consulted by the people than 
ever of old was Delphi oracle, Noni^ so poor that he 
cannot obtain books. Societies for the gratuitous 
distribution of th9 Bible, colporteurs of every sort, 
bring knowledge to the very doors of the people, and 
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almost fhrast its records into the hands of the nnwill- 
ing or slotbfuL Troie^ much that is bad finds its utter- 
ance In type ; but thus can its hideousness best be 
made known, since the appropriate labor of sin can 
only saMy be performed in darkness, and truth will 
erer gain precedence, as, in a fair and equal encounter, 
virtue and truth need fear no eviL 

But amid the multiplicity of books, much care as to 
reading and selection should be observed. And let 
me, by aU means, urge the acquisition of a taste for 
good reading. I say acquisition, for it is not, as some 
suppose, innate, though it is the result of an intensely ^ 
iaquiring spirit, more or less the property of every 
sound mind. But the very alphabet is learned often 
with many tears, and every noteworthy book requires 
toil of the brain, which is the hardest of all labor. 
And here let me say to the young man or woman who 
reads these pages, let your taste be for ffood reading 
only. I do not mean theologian lore alone. I would 
recommend a wide and liberal course, which would 
include all which is truly beautiful in poetry or fiction, 
but exclude all mere trash and sickly sentunentalism. 

Read hard books first — those which require think- 
ing, rather than prove labor-saving machines to prevent 
its necessity ; those which suggest more even than they 
inculcate of thought and truth. There yet floats, 
like scum upon the surface of literature, a large 
amount of worthless books, fitted only ior superficial 
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mincLi. Let 13ie ephemeral productioiis of th.e daj 
pasB down the stream to obiivion's ocean ; but drink 
only of the dear, deep waters of knowledge, which 
shall be to yon the cnp of mental lifie. 

Bgad dUo to examitm mnd diteriminaie* Most books 
contain chaif with the wheat, some even posltLve evil 
mingled with the good. The tmth makes the error 
with which it stands connected live, and he only "who 
possesses discrimination can read much which otheis 
should leave untouched. Such a reader only can walk 
unharmed over the glowing lava of thought idiioh 
poured from the burning and brilliant genius of By- 
ron ; can assay the beautiftil, because natural iK>ctry of 
Bums, and reject the dross, while he retains the gold 
which mingles in his vein of poetic fancy ; can drink of 
the sparkling, but not always undefiled fountain of 
many of our most gifted poets. 

There should be wisdom shown in the selection of 
books, and the number to be perused. " Of making 
many books there is no end," and rapid and transient 
enough are the many. A few books, well read, can 
make one better learned, with a more cultured and 
refined mind, than a multitude read in a desultoiy 
manner, as men con words when they should follow 
and grasp thoughts. There is a mental dissipation, as 
well as physical ; an intoxication of the intellect, as 
well as the body ; and our moral reformers diould not 
spare the one, while they denounce the other. Bad as 
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u tbe i^ypetite whioh rejects healthful Tiands for the 
wine o&m or cloying cUdntiea» the taste which can feed 
only on the bewildezing romance^ or licentious Ezenoh 
norel, is no less evil; for 

* Woe to the youth, when Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason** lianda the leina.** 

Tmaginttion is not a power to be slighted, but should 
hanre a normal derelopment, as the companion and 
haadmaid of reason. 

An exact course of reading cannot well be pointed 
out to the young. Often what would be judicious for 
one» would be deleterious to another. The matter-of- 
fact man, to whom the world of imagination seems 
utterly closed, would do well to balance his tastes by 
reading the noble romances of Scott, the works of 
nature's great dramatist, Shakspeare, or the glori- 
ous imaginings of Milton; else is he in danger of 
becoming hard and calculating, and will thus lose all 
life's ennobling sentiment ^— its lofty ideaL But he 
who is naturally enthusiastic should read history, and 
attend to the exact sciences, for years, if he would pre- 
serre sound judgment, entirely refiraining from the 
dangerous realm of fancy, the beauteous land of Tision, 
thickly set with its airy castles, peopled with angels, 
whose visits, alas ! save in romances, are to earth " few 
and £ur between." There are some, such as the writings 
of Dr. Ghanning and Macaulay, which are an improve- 
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ment to erery mind. Diffwent m these 'wnten are^ 
yet each has the reality of life united with grandeur of 
thought, and beauty of expresaiont 

Nor can I speak of reading, and lul to reconunend 
to erery youth, nay, every immortal being, the fre- 
quent perusal of that Book of books, which has a 
charm for eyery eye; balm for erery wound; solace 
for every affliction ; aliment for the nurture of every 
intellectual power. Do men love poetry? Then let 
the sublime strains of Isaiah and I>avid, the melan- 
choly breathings of Jeremiah, or that highly-wrought 
poem of Job, profitably gratify their longings. Do 
they seek the calm, clear stream of philosophy } Here- 
in is the highest and the wisest, its commonplacea 
more glorious and conformable to human experience 
and aspiration, than teachings of Socrates or Plato. 
Does eloquence charm ? Hero are the words of him 
who spake as never man spake, the addresses of one 
before whom governors trembled, and kings were 
almost persuaded to become Christians. Above all, do 
men search for truth as for hid treasures ? The Bible 
is its inexhaustible fountain, and they who diink 
thereat are alone truly wise, because wise unto sal- 
vation. 

Pursue, then» a judicious course of reading, of which 
the Bible is the basis. The universal world is but a 
mirror of the world within. Attend, then, to the mind 
— the development of the intellectual and spiritual 
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nature. While to the impure, all is poor and yile, he 
who hath enlarged the domain of thought, whose mind 
is a kingdom, he can trace God's handwriting in 
nature's great book, with glorious lessons on its every 
page. He communes with Nature, for science and 
poetry have taught him her language. The stars to 
him are not shining dust, but worlds of light and life, 
life is not petty to him, for grand and noble thoughts 
sweep the chords of his heart, till they sound forth in 
strains of harmony. He is never alone. Shakspeare, 
and Channing, and Hilton, are his companions. He is 
not long weary, for Dickens and Scott charm his fatigue 
away; never hopelessly sad, for prophet, evangelist, 
and his Savior teach him the uses of disciplinary events, 
and make him rejoice when chastened ; his friends 
undying and unchanging — never negligent or absent; 
for from his book-shelves they come at his bidding, and 
give utterance to those glorious thoughts which have, 
and must ever move the literary world. 

4 B, Fuller, {Manehvter.) 
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THSY TELL ME, LOTS. 



Thbt tell me, lore, that heayenly fonn. 

Was fashioned in an earthly mould ; 
That once each limb and feature warm 

Was lifeless clay, and cold. 
And the old nurse, in prating mood. 
Vows she beheld thy babyhood. 
But yain the specious web, and frail ; 
My heart can weare a truer tale. 

They lured a radiant angel dowii^ 
And clipped its glorious wings away ; 

They bound its form in stays and gown. 
And taught it here to stay. 

But earth nor art could e'er efface 

Its angel form, its heavenly grace. 

And wouldst thou deign to Unger here. 
And tread with me this mortal earth, 
A group of charming cherubs, dear, 

Might cheer our humble hearth. 
And each would be — nay, do not laugh 
Angel and mortal, half and half; 
And every pretty dear, when vexed, 
Would cry one hour, and sing the next. 
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But O, I greatly fear, my lore. 
That earthly joys would all be yain ; 

That longing much for things aboye. 
The plumes would grow again ; 

And so you might» some pleasant day» 

Take to your wings and flee away ; 

I shall be soiry, if you do» 

But, dearest — take the children too I 



THE PHANTOM FISHEBMAN. 

A FHANTOM ! a spirit ! hast heard of one, 
Kestless on earth — in the air — or the sky, 

Wearily wandering under the sun, 

dose where the waves of the Merrimack run ? 
I tell thee, go watch, ere night passes by, 

'Tis an ancient ghost, whose task is ne'er done, 

A quaint wight tells, and like this 'tis begun : — 

All haggard, and weary, and wan, and old. 
On a shelying rock the fisherman sat ; 

His coat was brief as a tale that is told ; 

His grief-stricken nose, once joUy and bold. 
Now sadly stuck out firom a rimless hat — 
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Oftea he sneezed, like a man -with a cold* 
While the damp rlTer mist OTer him rolled. 

Curling and •parkling so brightly, so red. 
There biased a fixe on fhe pebbly ahore. 
Fishing and wishing, and nodding his head, 
Watching for eels in the old river's bed. 

There he sat, and sat, till midnight iraa o^er, 
Patiently heaying the line and the lead. 
Patiently watching the hook where it sped. 

Now half a tear, and the sound of a sigh, 

Escape on the air so heavy and damp, 
As he tnms his gaze on the cloudy sky, 
Or lists to the wind in the branches nigh. 
Or stirs up the fire of his waning lamp 
With a limb of pine or a pitch-knot dry, — 
So sat the old man till morning drew nigh. 

The water splashed over his half-bare feet. 
And merrily laughed at his bootless toil. 

Till Manchester spires were seen, through the sleet, 

Plainly to wink at the fisher's defeat. 
As slowly, at first, in the sandy soil, 

He seemed to commence an unwilling retreat, 

Like one half forced to give it up beat. 

Oyer hill, o'er dale, till, coming to where 
Piscataquog meets the Merrimack's ware. 
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He entered a shadowy cabin there ; 
Warily steppijig, with caution and care, 

As though caution and care himself would Bave* 
He uttered nor word, nor oath» nor prayer, 
But yanished at once in the thin, thin air. 

Haunting the shores of the Merrimack still. 

The ghost of a fisherman, slow and sad. 
Wishing in vain to driye off, at his will. 
The uproar and din — the noise of the mill— 
Walka, as of yore, when, a young laxy lad. 
He asked for no work but his net to fill» 
No rest but Bleep in the shade of the hill* 



THE SCHOLAB'S DEATH 

The scholar's brilliant light is dim, 

And on his brow death's signet set ; 
O, many an eye that welcomed him, 

With sorrow's burning tear is wet I 
His was a noble heart and true, — 

His was the strong and gifted mind ; i 

And fame and loye around him threw i 

Their wreaths, with choicest flowers entwined. | 



His mind lay, like a gem, within 

A fretted and a slender £rame, 
Which oft it buoyed to health again. 

Unknowing whence the healing came. 
The jewel through the casket frail 

Shone with a clear and perfect ray, 
As if its light would neyer pale 

Before e*en death's triumphant sway. 

He wore away; no loyeli^ clime, 

With fairy scenes and gentle breeze, •— 
The grandeur of the ocean chime, — 

Italia's skies nor India's seas, — 
Not these could brace his wasting frame, • 

Nor home, with all its memories dear : 
But calmly, when the summons came. 

His soul soared to a brighter sphere. 
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LITEBATUBE. 



I FEEL awkward at attempting to touch any thing 
literary. Not merely that I make clumsy work, but 
because I feel doubtful as to the utility of promoting 
the cultivation of mere letters. For what is literature, 
but the luxury of words and periods ? What is the 




use of it } It has nothing of the power of unlettered 
talk, or illiterate -writing — if such there may be. It 
•ngenden only an artificial language, that nobody 
talks, or can talk, except those fictitious creatures, the 
80holar8 — and they, only when they are not in ear- 
neat, when they are learned. Put tbcm to their neces- 
flities» and they forget their book style — their com- 
pound words and their constructed periods — and have 
to talk off just like any body. Literature is a mere 
aecbnipllBlunent, intended to be displayed only by the 
idle. It is like the parlor furniture, to be used — if it 
oan be called use — only by company. It is but ped- 
antry, in its best estate. True, strong, human think- 
mg don't want it, and can't make use of it if it happen 
to poflsess it. It has, in £act, to get rid of it before it 
eaa make the natural and necessary use of speech. 
Human i^peech is of almighty power, almost, when 
unalloyed by learning. And yet the strong-minded, 
tmlettered man, bows reverently before the helpless 
aoholar. It is a grand mistake. This literature pro- 
duces nothing for humanity. It originates nothing, 
improyes nothing, invents nothing, discovers nothing. 
It talks hard words about the labor of others, and is 
reckoned higher and more meritorious for it than 
genius and labor are for achieving what learning can 
only descant upon. Learning trades on the capital of 
unlettered mind. It struts in solemn plumage, and it 
is mere plumage. A learned man resembles an owl, 
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in mote zecpecto than matter of 
■nl<»tmi hudf he is about all fieathen. 

B<M^ and their mitea — of what 
hnmanitj are either of them ? Thej aie hot 
and xeiemblances of copies^ when we might he 
ing on origin alu. Wodu — whole Alezandnan lihB»- 
zies of them — what are they good for? Common 
fense eateema them as stobble. They are Ibod £ar ni>- 
body hot the moth, and his ieUow-stndent, the hook- 
worm. Some old inyader hunt iq» erer so many of 
them, in a fiunons Uhrary, hmg ago, I heUeve In 
Egypt. They call him a Vandal, or some such rode 
name, for it. But he might have been a Tery derer 
barbarian, for all that, I wish he had burnt nothing 
more yaluable, ▼iz.^ human abodes and cultiYated 
fields. I would not care if there should be a bonfire 
of all the learned libraries, especially the divinity, ^-^ 
and that would bum like tinder, most of it. 

Humanity wants precious few books to read* but the 
great, Uringt breathing, immortal, and glorious yohmie 
of Proridence. *< The proper study of mankind " •— 
that this is '' man," and God's other works, is not mere 
poetry. There is truth in it -.- life — real life $ how to 
lire, how to treat one another, and how to trust God in 
matters beyond our ken and occasion. These are the 
lessons to learn, and you can find nothing about them 
in the libraries. I would add a word more for our 
literature, but toil-worn anti-slayery can hare little 
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leisure or fiukoy for Utentnze while a sizih of the coun- 
try welters in brute davery , and the mass of the other 
five sixths in heartless indiffetency* or religioua rage, at 
the feeble attempts making for its disenthrahnent. 
literature shows, on such a country* like the marble 
gleams on a whited sepulchre, or like finery on a har- 
lot, — and the gaudier it is, the more painfaUy unbe- 
coming. 



THE TWO MAIDENS. 

One came with light and laughing air, 
And cheek like open blossom ; 

Bright gems were twined around her hair. 
And glittered on her bosom ; 

And pearls and costly diamonds deck 

Her round, white arms and lovely neck. 

Like summer's sky, with stars bedight, 
The jewelled robe aroimd her, 

And dazzling as the noontide light 
The radiant zone that bound her, — 

And pride and joy were in her eye. 

And mortals bowed as she passed by. 
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Another euae -» o'er li«r «weet ftM 

A penahre thade wm flteaHng ; 
Yet tkere no grief of earA we tnoe^ 

But the heaven-hallowed feeling 
Which mouma ^c heart should «fer ittmf 
From the pnie fount of truth away. 

Around her brow, as snow-drop £uir. 

The glossy tresses aluster, 
Nor i>earl nor ornament was there, 

Save the meek spmt's lustre ; 

And faith and hope beamed in her eye, 

And angels bowed as she passed by. 

Sarah Jottpha Bait 



STANZAS. 



Ah, sister, do not think mc sad, 

That thou hast found me weeping ; 
For O, the spirit's dream is glad. 

In light and beauty sleeping. 
O, many a brow with flowers is wreathed, 

And many a smile is gay, 
That knows not half the blessedness 

Which fills this heart to-day. 



TO ▲ BBIDBr 
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For, sister, from the home abore, 

A dream, a dreaxn of heaven, 
Its light and life, its peace and love, 

To this full heart is given. 
From many a scene, in worlds like this, 

The smile of mirth may glow, 
But 'tis the weight of perfect bliss 

That canseth tears to flow. 



Sweet sister, I have found a charm, 

Than Circe's more preyailing ; 
It givcth e'en the storm a calm, 

And strength when hope is failing. 
And dost thou ask the secret charm ? 

Wouldst try its magic spell ? 
It is the deathless trust in Him 

Who doeth all things well. 
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TO A. BUDB. 



O'er youth's tweet hopes, too bright to last, 
O'er morning dreams* fled quickly past, 
O'er fond hearts torn. 

May thy pure spirit never gxieye 
O'er hopes that flatter to deceive — 

A heartless form ; 
But may thy heart's star b\ini still true, 
And safely guide thy spirit through 

Each wintry storm* 

Be happy I Though dark hours may come, 
Tet ever, through the misty gloom, 

You still may see 
Hope's radiant finger pointing high 
To a bright home beyond the sky — 

A rest for thee. 

Be happy I Though misfortunes lower. 
Let no dark cloud thy mind e'er sour. 

But every day 
Greet thy loved partner with a smile. 
And with fond words of hope beguile 

The weary way. 



J 




BEAUTY OF LIGHT. 

Bbautiful to the belieyer is every work of Nature. 
To him there is a loveliness and meaning in the hum- 
blest herby and smaUest insect ; and he knows that, 
whenever beauty meets the eye, then should InAtruo- 
tion go to the heart. 

But the object which more than all others combineB 
both beauty and instruction, is uqht. Beautiful is 
light when it shines from the dazzling sun« and beau- 
tifol when it beams from the milder moon ; beautiful 
when it flashes from some dark thunder-cloud, and 
beautiful when it twinkles from myriads of evening 
stars. Beautiful is it when concentred in noonday 
douds, and beautiful when, with scarlet and purple, it 
curtains the sunset sky. Beautiful is it in the north* 
when its varying colors stream upward in the boreaUs ; 
and beautiful in the south, when it reddens the mid- 
night sky from seas of prairie fire. 

Beautiful is light when it crests the ocean billow, 
and beautiful when it dances on the rippling stream- 
let ; beautiful when it lies hke a silvery robe on the 
placid lake, and beautiful when it turns the foamiog 
pqrge to fretted gold. Beautiful ip light wh^ it hashes 
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from the maiden's eye, and beautiful when it sparkles 
from the diamond on her hand. 

Beautiful axe the rarying hues of light, as they flit 
and change on the water-bubble, and beautiful are they 
when marshaUedin the rainbow. Beautifdl is the light 
which glistens from millions of points and pinnacles in 
aretie gladen, and beautiful when it rests like a glo- 
zions erown on Alpine mountains ; and beautiful also 
18 light, when it breaks through forest boughs, and 
hxAdB wild play with tiie flitting shadow. 

Beautiful are the coruscations of light in the labora- 
toty flf the -chemist, and beautiful is the fireside light 
when fieiettds around it meet in that dearest of all 
earth's diexished spots, in **home, sweet home." 
Beautifnl is light to the poor man, when it comes 
through the little lattice to brighten his humble cot, 
and beautiful to the prince, when it streams through 
gilded casements to illuminate his palace. 

BeautifBl is the light of mom to the Persian wor- 
' shipper, and beautiful is it after the night-storm to the 
ehipwrecked mariner. Beautiful is it to the child of 
guilt or affliction* to whom the night can bring no quiet 
rest ; and beautiful, after their undisturbed sleep, is it 
to all beasts, birds, and insects, whose morning voices 
unite in one loud thanksgiying for the light. 

Beautiful is light to the dungeon prisoner, when, 
after yean of darkened life, he stands beneath the 
sun's glad beams ; and beautiful is it to the iuTalid, 
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when from the couch of sickness he emerges into the 
bright ocean aboye and around him, and from the 
depths of his grateful heart he blesses God for the 
light. 

Beautiful also is light to the timid child, when, after 
awaking in darkness, his screams of terror have brought 
some taper, and, as though he knew that his guardian 
angel had come to watch his slumbers, he lays his 
cheek upon his little hand, even shuts his eye upon 
the wished-for object, and sweetly sleeps — for it is 
light. 

Beautiful is light when it paints the tulip with gold, 
the rose with crimson, and the grass-grown earth with 
living green« Yes, beautiful is every light of mom, of 
eve, of midnight, and of noon; and grateful for all 
beauty should we be to Him who is the ** father of 
lights." 

Harrut Furkff, 



EYENTIBB. 



Thb golden gleams 

Of sunset beams 
Have bathed the crest of the solemn mount 
With floods of fire from their heavenly fount, 
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And the dying day, with its fading light, 
Casts lingering sndles on the ftuse of night. 

The tempest's spire 

Is tipt with fire 
And the lambent rays, like an angel's smile, 
Gild o'er the hallowing, sacred pile. 
And finding away on its arching dome, 
Directs aboye to the spirit's home. 

The ocean light 

Blends with the night, 
As, mirroring ba<^ from the deepening blue, 
Each staixy gem comes forth to Tiew, 
And a choral song from the sounding deep 
Is sweetly murmured to the 



The day is gone — 

Night trembles on 
To where its last fleet moments ending, 
In stilly darkness fast descending ; 
And flitting ghosts ascend the mountain high, 
To list the mii«c of the ataczy sky. 

J» W. P., (JHSmdbMCir.) 
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NEW ENGLAND. 

New England, land of liberty. 
The patriot's pride, the fireeman's boast; 

Thy hills are strong, thy breezes free. 
And heaven has blessed thy sea- washed coast. 

Thy sons are greatest of the great. 

Thy daughters fedrest of the fair ; 
Thy name is known in foreign state, 

Thy yalor proved in freedom's war. 

Thy commerce whitens every sea, 
Thy flag waves proudly on the main ; 

Earth's trampled sons may come to thee 
In time of need, nor come in vain. 

Proud, happy land, my native place, 

Thy record is a brilliant story ; 
Already hast thou won the race 

Of nations in the stride for glory. 
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Te soft sighing zephyxs through foliage and yine ! 
Ye echoless tramps from the footsteps of time ! 
Break not o'er the silence* unless thou dost bear 
A message from Heayen — ** no partings are there. 

Here gloom hath enchantment in beauty's array, 
While whispering Toices are calling away -^ 
Their wooings are soft as the vision more yain -^ 
I would live in their empire, or die in their chain. 

Here sleepeth, 'mid unfading flowers, the dead — 
Flowers fresh as the pang in the bosom that bled ; 
Yea, constant as loye which outliyeth the graTe* 
That time cannot quench in obliyion's waye. 

Mourn on, gentle cypress, in evergreen tears, 
I love thy fidelity, so changeless through years ; 
The heart hath a flower — hope's blossom above. 
Beared fair in the realms of Goodness and Love. 

Ambition, come hither ; these vaults will unfold 
The sequel of power, of glory, or gold ; 
Then rush into life, and roU on with its tide, 
And bustle and toil for its pomp and its pride. 
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The spirit wings flitting through, the £eu: crimson glow, 
Which steepeth. the trees, when the day-go4 is low ; 
The Yoice of the nig^t-bird must hexe send a thrill 
To the heart of the leayes, when the winds are ttilL 

'Mid graves do I hear them — they rise and they swell. 
Ay, call back my spirit with seraphs to dwell; 
They come with a breath from the fresh spring time. 
And waken my youth, as in earliest prime. 

Bright spirits departed ! Ye echoes at dawn ! 
O, tell to which radiant now they are gone ! 
And rU gaze on its luminous track tiU I see 
Two loTed ones in glory bright beaming o'er me. 

Mrs, Mary M COner, 



MYSTERY, BEASOir, FAITH. 

NioHT comes down orer a, ship at sea, and a passen- 
ger lingers hour after hour alone on the deck. The 
waters plunge and welter, and glide away beneath 
the kecL Above, the sails tower up in the darkness 
almost to the sky, and their shadow falls as it were a 
burd^i on the deck below. In the clouded night no 
star is to be seen ; and as the ship changes her course, 
the passenger knows not which way is east or wes^ or 
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aorth or south — what IsUnds, what suikexi rocks may 
be on her course ; or what that course is or wh^« they 
are, he knows not. All around, to him, is Mystery, 
He bows down in the submission of utter ignorance. 

But men of science have read the laws of the sky. 
And the next day this passenger beholds the captain 
looking at a clock and taking note of the place of the 
sun, and with the aid of a couple of books, composed 
of rules and mathematical tables, making calculations. 
And when he has completed them, he is able to point 
almost within a hand's breadth to the place at which, 
after unnumbered windings, he has arrived in the midst 
of the seas. Storms may have beat and currents 
drifted, but he knows where they arc, and the precise 
point where, a hundred leagues over the waters, lies 
his native ahore. Here is Reoipny appreciating and 
making use of the revelations (if we may ao call them) 
of science. 

Night again shuts dovm over the waste of traves» 
and the passenger beholds a single seaman stand at the 
wheel and watch, hour after hour, as it vibrates beneath 
a lamp, a little needle, which points ever, as if it were 
a living finger, to the steady pole. 

This man knows nothing of the rules of navigation, 
nothing of the courses of the sky. But reason and 
experience have given him Faith in the commanding 
officer of the ship — faith in the laws that control her 
eouisO'- faith in the unerring integrity of the littte 



g^de before him. And bo, without a single doubt, he 
steen his ship on« according to a prescribed direction, 
through night and the waves. And that faith is not 
disappointed. With the morning sun, he beholds far 
away the summits of the gray and misty highlands, 
rising like a doud on the horixon; and as he nears 
them, the hills appear, and the lighthouse at the en- 
trance of the harbor, and '— sight of joy ! — the spires of 
the churches and the shining roofs, among which he 
strives to detect his own. 

Mystery — Reason — Faith ; — mystery is the low- 
est, faith is the highest, of the three. Reason has done 
but half its office till it has resulted in faith. Reason 
looks before and after. It not only ponders the past, 
but becomes prophetic of the future. 



STANZAS. 

Dbsp in the caverns of the soul. 

In solitude long hidden. 
Are thoughts which many weary years 

The light have been forbidden. 



Too predouB for the idle gaze. 

They slept in qtiiet slainbers» 
But tempests on life's changing waye 

Have waked the poet's numbers. 

Like beacons 'mid the darksome night 
These gems of mind are shining, 

Still luring heavenward earth-bound souLs, 
And kindly hopes entwining. 

O, it is well, when earth recedes, 

The spirit-home seems nearest, 
And suffering's shock but wakes the strain^ 

Of all heart-strains the dearest. 

The guardian angel oft may come 

In sorrow's strange disguise, 
To waken dormant energies. 

And ripen for the skies. 

Then bow we meekly to the rod, — 
Not £rom the dust it springeth, — 
And holy, heavenly is the speU 

Which o'er our souls it fiingeth. 

H. A*. L., {CandkL) 
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Ab Taniflhes the sunset light, 

As fade away the clouds of night» 

So flees the breath. 

When called by death, 
Of those too fail to dwell, 
Whose praises strangers cannot tdL 

How can with grief the bosom swell. 
How can dark sorrow's sadd'ning spell 

Come o'er the heart, 

When friends depart, 
Whose virtues shine with rainbow glow, — 
Whose proper sphere is not below ! 

The lovely live, how brief an hoiir ! 

They leave to dwell with Sovereign Power ! 

They will not here 

Again appear; 
^Tet earth retains a charm, a grace, 
IVom their late presence, on its face ! 

With holier food no soul is &d 
Than m^mpry of saints dead I 
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A lofty tOWST 

Of nughty power, 
The mem'ry of the dead doth rise, 
To join the earth unto the skies ! 

Jl JR. Doigef (JWuftmi.) 



DREAM OF THE INDIAN PROPHET. 



Wabbiok, I dreamt a dream last night, 

For I slept by the wizard-tree ; 
And the shades of the dead stood round my head. 

That my spirit froze to see. 
And the sounds I heard from earth and flood, 
Qreat Chie^ wonld haye chilled thy hot war-blood. 

I saw tali barks on the ocean ride -^ 

Heard their keels on the billows roar ; 

And their sails, spread high in the stormy sky. 
Looked down on the red man's shore. 

They thxindered loud from their fiery sides, 

And their flakes sank deep in the Indian tides. 

Strange voices rose from their thronging decks, 
As descend their glittering crews ; 
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And the wairior leaped from the groye where he slept, 

At the soiuad of their dark canoes. 
He shook the folds of his icy shroud. 
And shouted the war-whoop long and loud ! 

They bore a banner, and said 'twas God's, 

And they bent to its folds the knee. 
And they sang a song, as they planted it strongs 

Along by the foaming sea ; 
And blight in the breeze, as it danced about, 
A Cross from the midst of its folds shone out ! 

They smote their shields with their naked blades, 

And the din rang for and wide — 
** "We come -with the sword, in the name of the Lord 

And the Holy Cross," they cried ; 
And the eagle screamed from his cyry near. 
As he caught the flash of the Christian spear. 

They swept o'er the land with fire and steel* 

And the forest they purged away, 
And the she- wolf fled, at their noisy tread, 

From the cave where her young cubs lay. 
The oak in its prime to the earth was cast. 
Where the feet of the fearless stranger passed. 

I beheld thy chiefe in darkness weep 

O'er their doom, in that frightful dream ; 

For their champions slain encumbered the plain — 
Theif blood empurpled the stream ; 



THE rSBS OF SORROW. 

** Sweet aie ttie uses of adversity ; 
Which, Hire the toad, ngly and venoraom^ 
Wean yet a iHrecions jewel in his head.** 

These is nothing without its use. E^en the peipl^c- 
ities and tdaiU d fife have thdr adTantage.* Sorrow 
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And the jackal stole from his secret cell* > 

And licked the grass where the waixiois fell ! 

Then a apiiit came on mslking wingp. 
And his buckler was bent and red ; 

And his wall arose, at the dim day's close. 
And bemoaned thy childrm dead. 

But the spoiler sped like a torrent past. 

And stood by the uttermost sea at last. 



I saiw &r into the rale of yeaza — 

But quenched was the burning brand. 

And the last sad trace of thy warnor race 
Had gone to the foc^ess hmd ; 

And the pennons of Ood glanced far and free. 

O'er the Tine-dad earth and the still, blue sea. 

J. Q. A, Woody {Orfor^ 
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has its use, an making us know ourselTes. W« 
ace sadly ignorant of ourselves until sorrow comes* 
Our hearts axe a labyrinth; there are chambeis in 
them which have never been ezjAored, and winding 
passages which have never echoed to a footfall. Iheie 
are hidden recesses which have never been visited by 
an iaquiring thought ; there are depths which have 
never been sounded, which never can be sounded but 
by the line of sorrow. We think better of ourselves 
than we ought ; but adversity brings us to our senses $ 
it introduces us to self; it is our schoolmaster; it 
comes with a rod« compelling us to study our own 
lesson, and let our neighbor's alone. The lesson it 
indicates, is found on the page of our own life — • in 
the book of our own heart. 

How many men haye never thought of studying 
themselves until they were tr ied} Confine a man 
with sickness, dose the grave over one he loves. 
Wring the blood out of his heart by the ingratitude of 
his child. Crucify him with calumny. Bare his head 
to the storm, and let his name be defenceless against 
the barbed shafts of envy and slander ; and if his soul 
be left, he will begin to think! Who knows the 
strength of his attachments, untiL the approach of 
misfortune? The love we cherish for our Mends; 
who appreciates it, before it passes this ordeal ? Whc^ 
comprehends his affections, while they flow quietly and 
evenly out toward their centre ? Love does not know 




ffnrlC until ite finm is glawncd in the "WVTt of flonow. 
It muBt be pfot upon the rack ; it must be boond to 
the bvnung, fierj whed of imgwifth, ere its greataeM 
«Dd ardor are rerealed. Our affiBCtUms, like floifCfs, 
ttnst be cmshedy ere they inll emit their Bwectesi 
ftagra&oe* 

In eastern dimea, where the ddea are clondkas, the 
flonrers are rich in tints and gnrgeons dyes, bat neaxly 
edbnleas. It is only in the donds and mists of a 
weefnng atmoaiAiere like onr own, that they are lieh 
in aroma. So the affections nerer yidd their dioicest 
fragrance nntQ the dond comes, and they are wet with 
the rain of sorrow. The sunshine may disdoee their 
beauty, bat only the storm can discover their strength. 
So, also, knowledge of ourselyes in other respects, of 
OOTTirtaes and vices, is imparted to nstbrooghthe 
medium of snffering. It is when the great deep of tiie 
soul is disturbed and broken up ; when its waters are 
tossed by the storm, that the pearl and the weed are 
dike thrown to the sux£ice, and cast upon the diore. 

Another use of sorrow is that it exdtes sympathy 
te others. Many a man csn l^ace the commencement 
€li the j^ty he feds for the sad, to some event trying to 
himiel£ When my Mend died, or some other trid 
bHnded my eyes with tears, I experienced a change in 
my feelings towards others. When the billows of 
Iprlaf swept over your soul, the retiring wave left upon 
tlw ihore this precious gem. Our sympathy is i^ Ihetis 
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bone of a sea. He, whose life has been all sezene> 
whose years haye passed like the quiet flow of a beau- 
tiful river, knows not the depth and dregs of the cup 
sorrow offers to men. He does not understand the 
bitterness of the Asphaltic draught. He cannot truly 
oonuniserate others until himself has suffered, it is 
true, the hand of adrersity •' is cold vad h«cd« but it is 
the hand of a fioend." Its yoice is not lyxioal and 
sweety but it is the yoice of an. angeL It compenaates 
for the pain it inflicts by the knowledge it imparts. 
Its ioflueuce ia luch as often to make disaater better 
than sueoesa. ••••••• 

By wise iraproyonent of them, then, let afflictions 
be conyerted into blessings. O mortal! Study to 
know their design! Let them make thee wiser and 
better ! Deriye strength from them, for they conflict 
witti eyil ! 

** —— And thence, with constant pnyen. 
Fasten your souls so higb, that constantly 
Thfe BBoile at your hennc cheer may float 
Above all floods of eaithfy agonies, 
PurifieaHon being thtjoy <tf jnitii.'* 

JSr.nry Stede Cktrkt, (^ancAiftfr.) 
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MY CHILDHOOD'S HOME. 



If T cluldhood's home ! "Us where nLountains blue 
Are gilding it roxuid, like they loved it too, 
On tiie shore of a lake, that glorionsly Hes 
like a jewel of Qod's just dropped from the skies. 

Per that lake-side £edr, in youth's early hours, 
Tve left all I loved, my birds and my flowers, 
And wandered alone by its winding shore. 
Where I dreamed the dreams I can dream no more. 

Not always alone. There were loved ones near, 
Bright spirits of home, to bless and to cheer. 
Bright idols, adored ! O, how have ye flown, 
And darkened the light of our early home ! 

On the western verge of our own fair land 
Is one from among our household band. 
Who long ago sought, on wild Oregon's shore, 
A home where his heart might be weary no more. 

But I turn my eyes to the southern plain, 
And my soul is athirst for a flight again : 
A 9pirit of home is there lowly laid, 
'Neath the myrtle and orange bloom shade. 
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Th€ fire of his heart aiid light of his eye 
Too early were quenched — but the betnttiful die ! 
And from the red field of his glorious death, 
A braye soul passed -vHth his t>arting breath. 

Tears for the lored one, fhoU youthful tknd braye f 
Tears for thy early, sad stranger-made gray^ ! 
My hom6, 6, £t cannot be near to thee no'W — 
Colder than mine is the hand on thy brow. 

Shall I turn agoA to the home I left } 

TiB lonely there, Ibr ite bright things 8l*e r^ t 

Tet sadly I go, finy eyed fiill Wil^ tears, 

And my soul wi^ the mem^tics of haip|det yeatik 

One fair little girl, in the years gone by, 
Faded from life, and was laid down to die ; 
And another, all fall 6t ydtlth'8 beauty and pride^ 
With the laart falling leayes was laid by her side. 

'Neath th» wiUvw-treesi by a gHding stieami 
Are resting the two in their wakeless dream ; 
The breeze is more soft, and the -#ater^(^ fioW 
Jb more gentle tSiere Where the loyed lie low. 

One fair one ia Uit — O, she's very fiedr, 
With deeply blue eyes and glorious hair ; 
With a heart so warm, and a soul so true, 
That beams ftom the iGace it glads one to yiew^^ 
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THB WHirB MOXriTTAIKS. 



The bloom on her cheek — 'taA/ataily red. 
And mnst thou, my own, lie down with the dead ? 
Last spirit of home, O, linger yet near, 
All going — all gone ; my home is not here. 

From all that Pye loved, thus early passed by, 
I tun me away to yon holy sky. 
On the weary clouds that so gracefully curl, 
A car shall be made of their azure and pearL 

All slowly and soft, to a pale, pale star. 
Where my own in lore and the beautifol ar^ 
m go to a home all fEurer than this — 
Bright star of my dreams, thou'st no waking from 
bliss! 

V^ Ww^^0 9fi^km ^W^% ^^^Pw JC ^^•••^M^B 



THB WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

I OAZBD upon the mountain's top, 
That pierced in twain the passing cloud. 

And wondered at its giant form. 
So dark, magnificent, and proud. 

Can this strong mountain from its base 
Be shaken by the tempest's shock ? 



MOHADNOCK. 
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Can all the gathered thtmdera stir 
ThiB everlastSng, solid rock } 

And scatter lorth its dust like hul} 
And fling its fragments on the air } 

Can aught created wield such strength } 
Exists such power ? — O, tell me toheref 

They may remore ; these mountains may 
Tremble* and hence fbreyer pass ; 

These lulls, that pillar up the skies. 
Perish, as doth the new-mown grassi 

Tea, saith the Lord, they shall depart. 
The hills, and all the solid land ; 

But my sure word of truth remains, 
My promise shall forerer stand. 

mOiamB. 



HONABNOCK. 



TJpoir the far-off mountain's brow 
The angry storm has ceased to beat, 

And broken clouds are gathering now. 
In lowly reverence round his feet. 



m 



HOpVAPUPCX. 



I Mw their ^tm^ fttd (^rpwded banM 
On hiB firm he^A. in mr^th fl^ficeodiPfU 

But there once more redeemed he stands, 
And hesren's dear areh is o'er kim faeadtng. 

Tre Bt^ Im whm th^ nwg snn 

I^MilMft )iM a watch-fize iul the height, 
Tre seen him when the day was done, 

Bsi&ed m the evening's (srimson 1%^ ; 
Pye seen him in the midnight hour* 

When all around were calmly sleeping, 
Like some lone sentry in his tower, 

His patient watch in silence keeping. 

And there, as oyer, oteep and dmv^ 

That pyramid of Nature springs 1 
He owns ne rival turret near. 

No soyereign, but the King of kings. 
While many a nation hath passed by. 

And many an age, unknown in story, 
His walls and battlements on high 

He rears, in melancholy glory. 

And let a wprld ,Qf Jiiiiivui vp^t 
With all its grandeur, melt away, 

And spread around his roi^y <nde 
The .broken fragments of decajr* 

Serena his hoary head sill tower. 
Untroubled by ooa thmight of Mzzoi^ ; 




mL6 nnniben not th6 "w^sry luviuPf 
xLd 11^610011168 not nor fesfs to^notvow* 

f avewell I I go my distant way ; 

Perhaps, not far in future years, 
The eyes that glow with smiles to-day, 

May gaze upon thee, dim with tears. 
Then let me learn from thee to rise, 

All time and chance and change defying ; 
StQl pointing upward to the skies, 

And on the inward strength relying. 

If life before my weary eye 

Grows fearful as the angry sea. 
Thy memory shall suppress the sigh 

For that which never more can be. 
Inspiring all within the heart 

With firm resolve and strong endeavor. 
To act a brave and faithful part, 

Till life's short warfare ends forever. 



A DEEAM OF AMBITION. 

Mbtbought I stood within a quiet vale, that 
stretched in beauty for away beneath a deep blue east- 
em riLy, where dwelt a matron with three lovely 
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dsogfateii. Tin DOW tli^ liad Imd m qtoBtjof, md 
peMwhadiOedtlicirkuiibledwdliiig. fiat at lengUi 
the mother died ; end in dying, left to her orphan 
children the richest of all eaithly gifis — a mother's 
blessing. Long the maideiis soorowed, but time 
brought a solace to their woes, and when Uie spring 
winds swept the Tallej green, each heart grew strong 
and calm* 

But the scene had changed. A mother's love no 
longer bound their spirits' wing, and now the elder and 
the younger rose, and left the quiet rale, to struggle 
with the living tide. Tlie elder, with a gleaming eye 
and spirit wild, sought out the busy world ; and in the 
crowded city she strove to win a name. Earnestly and 
patiently, step by step, she rose, tiU at length, basking 
in the light of royalty, she sat, a " queen enthroned " 
beside the proudest monarch of the earth. 

But she stopped not here. The whisperings of Am- 
bition could not be hushed, and she lent a willing ear, 
till maddest schemes had filled her heart. With steady 
hand she poured for her king the fatal draught, and 
when death had stilled the << life-clock," she turned 
haughtily away, for she was then sole mistress of his 
mighty realm. Secure in queenly state, no threatening 
arm could curb her fiery passions, tUl her once fair 
hands were drenched in her country's noblest blood, — 
till its fruitful fields became a barren waste, and its 
purest rills were stained with gore. But a youth. 



whose proud spirit chafed like a wounded lion beneath 
the yoke, in a maddened moment struck his dagger to 
her heart, and freed his country £rom oppression. 

My -vision changed. Once more I stood within the 
bosom of that far, sweet rale ; and when I had seen 
the meek spirit of the mother bid farewell to earth, I 
was doomed to gaze upon the dying struggles of her 
second daughter. There had she lived in the quiet of 
her own heart's home, and there with a poefs art had 
die drank from its bewildering fountains. There skil- 
folly had she drawn pictures of the sorrows of life, and 
there had she written of the deep blue sky, the gliding 
rivers, and the dark, green groves of her own native 
vale. Her fi^e went abroad; her praises dwelt on 
the lips of kings and princes ; and men loved her for 
her genius. But Ambition was in her heart ; and when 
came the angel of death, he found her spirit all unpre- 
pared for its heavenward flight Her banner, once 
waving high, now drooped upon its staff, for upon it 
rested not the blessing of God. 

Again my vision changed ; and i saw the younger 
sister lie down among the dark sons of Africa, peace- 
folly as the tired dove would close its wearied pinions. 
Ere she left her native vale she had wandered to the 
feet of Jesus, and, kneeling there, the Holy One had 
laid his hands in blessing upon her pure, white brow. 
With this spirit went she forth upon the sands of dis- 
tant dimes, to win with love the rude barbarian heart. 




Aiound her gathered oft in jtrayer those dark, be- 
nighted children, and, as they lifted th^ dusky brows, 
their humbled mien and earnest eye bespoke the 
awakened MfJ within. And when her peaceful spirit 
took its flight, those savage men bowed low, and scald- 
ing teaiB fell ftom cheeks ne'er wet before but from, tha 
fountain spray. She sought not fiame of earfli, but hat 
story, 

«* WfittMi in light on Allans head, 
By Mimpli*8 ejM iluiU k»f b« leai ; ** 

while her sUken banner, pure and stainless as the robe 
of Jehovah's self^ floats ever in the breeze on distant 
shore. 

The vision passed from my view, ** but the thoughts 
it awoke are too deep to pass by," and oft in after 
years did I bless my God that the Dream o^ Ambition 
had wrought good in my heart. 



THE YOUNG BBIBE. 



Shb stood like an angel just wandered from heaveiif 
A pilgrim benighted away from the skies. 

And little we deemed that to mortals were given 
Such visions of beauty as came from her eyes. 



THE H£A]IT*8 OVB8TB. 
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She looked up and smiled on the many glad faces. 
The Mends of her childhood, who stood by her side, 

But she shone o'er them all, like a qtteen of the Graces^ 
When, blushing, she whispered the oath of a bride. 

We sang an old song, as with garlands we crowned her, 
And each left a kiss on her beantifnl brow, 

And we prayed that a blessing might ever surround her, 
And the future of life be unclouded as now. 



THE HEART'S GUESTS. 



When age has cast its shadows 

O'er life's declining way, 
When evening twilight gathers 

Hound our retiring day, — 
Then shall we sit and ponder 

On the dim and shadowy past, 
In the heart's silent chamber 

The guests will gather fast. 

Guests that in youth we cherished 
Shall come to us once more. 

And we shall hold communion 
As in the days of yore. 
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They may be dazk and sombiey 
They may be bright and ha, 

Bui the heart will hare its chamber^ 
The gncstB will gather then. 

How ■hall it be, my liflten ? 

Who shall be ovr hearts' gnorta } 
How BhaU it be, my brothcn, 

When Hfe'fl shadow on ns rests? 
Shall we not 'mid the silence 

Hear Toices sweet and low. 
Speak the oLd familiar language, 

Ihe words of long ago } 

Shall we not see dear fiMes 

Sweet smiling, as of old. 
Till the mists of that lone chamber 

Are sunset clouds of gold. 
When age has cast its shadows 

O'er life's declining way. 
And erening twilight gathers 

Bound our retiring day? 



Mr§, Onu, 
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MUSINGS. 

How beaatifiil to stand hj the ocean's side, to look 
upon its calm Uue smfiBce, as ware after ware leares 
the sandy shore, and recedes back upon its orbed bo- 
som. But more glorious it is to gaze into its clear 
depths, and, tracing the mirrored beauty of the heay- 
ens, look back upon the ages of the past, which hare 
rolled away since the morning stars first sang together, 

** When the radiant morn of creation brolte. 
And the world in the amile of God awoke.*' 



What mighty reflections crowd in upon the mind ! 
What hidden meanings, what awful teachings, those 
flitting clouds and transplendent arch disclose ! Myri- 
ads and myriads of life haye entered the sphere of ac- 
tion, haye winged their rapid flight, and passed to 
silence and to nothingness. Thrones and principali- 
ties, founded upon the accumulated wrongs of ages, 
"haye tottered and fallen 'mid the shouts of their own 
destroyers. Crowned heads haye bowed low. Heroic 
legions haye perished upon the battle-field, while 
usurping tyrants haye stripped the laurel £rom their 
brow and striyen onward in the tide of power. ^* Mar- 
ble domes and gilded spires " haye crumbled in the 



dost. Proud cities lie Inuied in the laya's flood. 
Heetoand ennMnffito aare rotting in the aounding deepa. 
Bat thou, old oeean, 'mid the inecka of ages, in rest- 
leaa motiim keepest, and mnimniest fncth thy solemn 
waila on distant shores. 



■* TfaM wrilaa bo mtUUtm <n tlijasan brow ; 
Smeh u ciwtioo'fe dava haheU, thoa nSkM, mw.» 

In sunshine or in stonn, in tmnnlt or in calm, still 
thou art the same — tenible in thy beauty — ineffably 
grand and sublime. Eyer and anon the winds sweep 
o'er thy suxfibce, and raise thy crystal billows higb, yet 
again the air is calm, and sweet peace rests upon thy 
tranquil waten. • « • « « in sacred record* 
the mind recurs to such a scene as this. 'Twas when 
the Savior and his little band of followers sailed forth 
upon the deep. Night had closed around them, and 
Nature had yielded to the potent charm of rest. And, 
as they glided on, a holy stillness pervaded the tran- 
quil sea, and angel watchers seemed hovering o'er the 
peaceful sleepers. But suddenly sounds fall upon Hie 
ear. Deep thunders peal along the sky. lightning, 
flash upon flash, darts through the heavens. The sea, 
before so calm, now rocks in tumultuous commotion. 
The surges pile mountain high, and threaten each mo- 
ment to ingulf the sinking ship and the devoted band 
together. From dreams terrific they wake to the terri- 
ble realities around. Wild and despairing, they gather 



THB BACHBLOA'S 0ONO. 
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round their much-loyed Master. Composed, lie marks 
their trembling forms and Tisages blanched with ter- 
ror, and hears the leaifdl cry, ** O, save ns ere we per- 
ish ! " calmly. He seeks the spray-washed deck, and 
surreys the tempestuoua sea and the warring elements 
aboye. What a scene — what a moment was that ! 
Archangels now might drop their lyres and list the 
tempest's revelry. He speaks — listen: *' Peace, be 
still," is wafted to the storm-god's farthest habitation. 
He hears it, and obeys. Instantly the ocean is at rest. 
The clouds draw off from the brightening heavens, the 
pale moon peeps from her silvery curtains, and sheds 
her gentle rays o'er a scene of tranquil beauty. 



THE BACHELOB'S SONO. 



A snroLB life's the life for me, 

Bright, sunny isles are there ; 
ru dash wide o'er its bounding sea, 

Kor love nor hate the fair. 
With fearless heart and manly pride, 

Against the surging strife. 
My peaoelul bark will gallant ride, 

Untroubled with a wife* 



Who tamely lets a womaa'B art 

His fiDoliah heart lathzaD, 
WiiSl sniel J leam, too late» alaa. 

That lore's a hvmbiig all ! 
TiB all a cheat, a lie, a ahow. 

To trap poor silly men'- 
Old maids to Bedlam all may go. 

And ne'er come hack again ! 

In manhood's prime, 'tis downright sin 

To run such odds for life, 
'Mid countless blanks, to only win 

A useless, worthless wife ; 
And when, by fate or fortune blest. 

Which would indeed be worse. 
The painted, bauble prize, at best, 

May proTe a splendid curse. 

A wife's a pearl of tempting hue. 

But stormy waves are round it, 
And dearly will a mortal rue 

The day when first he found it. 
If all her locks were gleaming gold. 

Where gems like dew-drops fall. 
One passing hour of life, free-soul' d, 

Were sweetly worth them all. 

The bird that wings the sunny sky. 
To greet the rosy mom, — 
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The stag that aoales tlie moimtam high* 
When rings the hunter's horn — 

When he shall seek the crowded plauiSi 
Or birds their prison-cage. 

Then Til be bound in Hymen's ohain» 
To bless a fdture age. 

A single life's the life for me, 

Bright, sunny isles are there ; 
ru dash wide o'er its foaming sea, 

Nor love nor hate the fair. 
With fearless heart and manly pride, 

Against the surging strife, 
My gallant bark will peaceful ride, 

Untroubled with a wife. 

F. A, A., (Manekater.) 



ON A LADY'S PORTRAIT. 

The blissful June of life ! I love to gaze 
On its sweet wealth of ripening loyeliness. 

And lose the thought that o'er my saddening days 
Grim care has woven clouds which will depress. 




; 



In fpite 0I flofe pfBM 

Beantj law tiito ll» waMe of lifi 
Hound it — «beir tun —«• MUaii 

Wirmed back to ywiQi, and ginddiMfld by to 
Bnt, lady I in that mOd, wwl-ipeakiag glanoa^ 

Thofle lustroiu orbs, l e taiuln g lacafa to hxMt, 
I greet an Mrlier friend •^fingiTe the tranoe I 

Tifl Nature only imaged bere so true 
That, briefly, I forgot the Painter^s art. 
And hailed the pg ee cm ce of a queenly heart. 



LADIES' DBESS£S. 



How many dresaeB ladles wear — 
In all of whidi ^de hMB a share ! 
The morning dishabille appears, 
And finswers well for household caret , 
But more complete and fall attire 
Their walks and afternoons require ; 
To worship the great God of heaven. 
More rich they dress one day in seren. 
But when in parties f3iey appear, 
And finer dress they choose to wear, * • 
And when to ball-rooms they adTsnee, 



And join the lirely, giddy dance^ 
More gandy dxess becomes the scene. 
Where sashes ware and spangles gleam, 
fiut soon the sprightly hoiizs axe paat^ 
For pleasures cannot always last ; 
A c(4d ensues, and wcltneHB comes, 
Disorder seats upon the lungs ; 
A chamber dress is now put on, 
Nor changed at mom or eyening sun ; 
But mortal sickness soon is o'er — 
The lady needs but one dress niore ! 



NOVEL-READING. 

Much novel-reading is bad ; bad both in tendency 
and result ; positiTely and conclusiyely bad, inasmuch 
as it sets forth life and character in a false and delusive 
light, and unfits the mind for solid study. But novels, 
it is said, are the works of genius and art, and spring 
from a refined and cxdtivated taste. Be it so ; — yet 
is poison less deadly because administered by skilful 
hands, and perhaps, too, mingled with safe and whole- 
some ingredients ? 'Tis said, too, they abound in gen- 
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enms and beratiM KstiflMnto— thafttlMir style is 
finsthig, and liwt maaiy traths ne inenlcsted — that 

irirtne isrobed in tnHDSoendent puzifty, and vice in le- 
Y ^JtiTig Kia^ViM iM .^ tliMt thg ^n/tf ^ f HH W" gF"**^ ^ infony, 
andtheotliertoaglatimisienown. Would it were ao, 
indeed. Tet the rev e i se is too often tme^ where a 
▼idons heroism is exalted* and the snhUmest -virtoes 
aie debased ; where character is set forth, which, to 
tiie yonng and inexperienced, seems stan^ed with the 
hnpress of hearen, yet, when onoe stripped of its col- 
oring, stands revealed in its naked ghastliness. 

Tet, if exclnsiTe novel-reading is bad, may it not 
sometimes afford relief to the mind and relax the in- 
tellectaal system ? True, the oyerbnrdened mind needs 
rest ; but, from the multiplicity of books mth which our 
age abounds, cannot enough be found without resort- 
ing to those of doubtful tendency ? What though the 
style be charming, and its channel inlaid with glitter- 
ing pearls ? In this short life, were not time unprofit- 
ably spent, nay, worse than wasted, in dwelUng upon 
the diseased imaginings of idle or vicious minds r 
Were it not a crime, thus to squander the richest in- 
heritance of earth, to feed the weakest passion of our 
natures? — thus to revel in the idlest dissipations of 
the brain, when fdl the bright, the true, the beautiful, 
the real in life are before us ? 

And herein lies the danger : that sin, clothed in the 



HOTBL-BBADIire. 



sbixiing drapery of thought, may, to the ei^er and vn- 
snspectiBg, exhibit the foim and comelinefls of purity ; 
and which, if but exhilrited as in nature, its hideooa- 
nesB wotdd be so reyoltmg, that purity and ^"T**y^f^«*^ 
would recoil from its sight. 

But especially does novel-reading diaqualifjr the 
mind for the more arduous attainments of study, and 
even create a distaste for the sober realities of life ; £or 
the mind, accustomed to soar in the doud-lasd of 
fancy, is soon filled with phantoms, which it rainly 
hopes good fortune will make reaL Behold that pale 
girl, weeping by turns o'er a tale of fiction. There, in 
her still chamber, by her midnight lamp, with a swim* 
ming swollenness of soul,- has she pored over the pre- 
cious volume, till at length, 

** The Imu) all killed, and the good all pleaied. 
Her tbinty cariosity appeased, 
She shots the dear, good book, that made her weep> 
Pots oat the light, and turns away to sleep.'* 



But ere the ** babny messenger" lias come to her pU- 
low, imagination again wanders over the scenes so 
lately presented, the varied actors start firom their 
hidings anew, while her ideal heroine becomes identi- 
fied with herself, and bewilders her fancy with more 
extravagant mockeries than before. Morning comes, 
and brings no realization of her dreams. But common 
life surrounds her, and can she be satisfied ? Can she 



BBKINIMSNOBB OV OHILDHOOD. 



engage in the common, duties of life ? Her heroine 
conaented to be engaged in no useful employment, nor 
does it suit her lofty ideas ; and although she may not 
be able to convert her father to a king, nor her mother 
to a duchess, yet she can imagine herself destined to 
ahine in palace halls, and nxoye amid the circles of 
wealth and fashion. She is discontented and unhap- 
py — ^disqualified for the eigoyments of domestic liia, 
useless to others, and a burden to herselt Thus drags 
the cnizent of her life, till, by chance^ an admirer and 
lover turns up, whom her enraptured spirit instantly 
oouTerts to an angel of light. With this romantic and 
sentimental paragon, she consents to pass her future 
days ; but alas 1 just as^her happiness seen\9 well nigh 
completed, she finds her palace a hovel, her admirer a 
deceiyer, and herself forsaken by all the yirtuous and 
the good. 

CKzoM, (JMmdIeKer.) 



BEMINISCSNCES OF CHILDHOOD. 



Nsw Hamfshi&e, I love thee — thy rough granite hills, 
Thy forests and rivers, thy mountains and rills ; 
Thy snow-blasts of winter, thy zephyrs of spring ; 
Thy rose-scented summer, all platted with green. 



BBMnmonrois or okiuohood. 



I loTe» too, thy achool-houfle, mofls-oorered by tiiiie» 

Where aping my elden I first learned to rhyme^ 

As, weary with playixig and HC4inniTig the lasMf, 

I sighed like a toper who thinks of his glswos ; 

Till in pirocefls of time my lore took a turn, 

My heart fluttered softly, new passion did bum ; 

The rosy-cheeked maiden, the boy-girl at play, 

The child of yesterday was sweetheart to-day. 

This passion inspired me with poetic lore, 

Till 'boTe Don Jnan my fancies did soar ; 

Still brighter and brighter the flame grew apace, 

like the sun in the mom of its diurnal race, 

TiU nothing on earth, in the sea, or the air. 

So gloriously bright, so enchantingly fair. 

Yet soon It was clouded — in coldness did set, 

Forsooth my beloved was caught in a fret. 

She boldly asserted I had grown too £ree 

With Susan, or Sarah, or Jane, or Hitte. 

" Ah, well," said I, " lady, do plainly tell us 

How many more are there of whom you are jealous i 

Quite oft we would have it, day in and day out ; 

Sometimes in a passion, sometimes in a pout. 

At last she grew mild, and promised her &Yor, 

If from suspicion in future I'd save her. 

Yes, thus It was with us — both pettish at firsts 

At last we resolved each other to trust ; 

And now, whilst I'm writing, a laughing blue eye 

Is turned from its labors and watches near by. 



f* 
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BBIOHTEB MOMENTS. 

Tkbbb are xnomeiitB bnght -with sunshine. 

In the checkered scenes of Hfe, 
"When the sonl has ceased its waiiings, 

When 'tis free from inward strife ; 
When the gashing fount of feeling 

Pours her silyer-tinted stream. 
When the smile of love is stealing 

O'er the spirit like a dream. 



There are gems of sparkling beautj 

In the -world around us here» 
la the joyous path of duty, 

In affection's silent tear ; 
In the twilight shades of eyening, 

When the sunbeams quit the yale, 
In the speaking eye of lovers, 

When they breathe the tender tale. 



Tet there are brighter moments, 

Thfiie are gems of purer ray. 
When we turn our thoughts witfam vut, 

Than the Ught of fading day, -^ 
Than the tale of youth or maiden. 

Breathed in passion's thriJHng tone ; 
O, 'tis when we hold communion 

With our spirits — stUl — alone. 



THE NOVICB. 

Look ! what a seraph-glance is hers. 
Whose fuU blue eyes thrown up to heaten ! 

That breast no low-bom passion stirs, 
Afar each thought of earth is driven ; 

Maid of the bright, the angel brow, 

Where is thy fancy roying now ? — 

Among those pealcs of softest hue. 
Where twilight's purple feet have strayed ; 

O'er yonder sea of starless blue, 
Where all day long the clouds have played ; 

Turning to earth a transient gaze. 

As on a thing of by-gone days } 
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Or, from their moonbeam rerels led. 
Charmed by that gentle fistce of thine» 

Perchance £ur spirits roimd thy head 
"With plumes of daisriing whitwoess shine» 

And linger there, to smile and bLess^ 

Lost in a dream of loyeliness ! 



On yonder summits, gathering fast, 

' Hope may unfold her laughing band ; 
Or some glad image of the past 

Waye from the cloud a shadowy hand, 
And bid thee twine again the bowers 
AiFection wove in earlier hours. 



She heeds thee not ! The choral song. 
That dies unnoticed on thine ears. 

The voices of the sainted throng. 
Who chant the hymns of other spheres. 

Have lured her raptured soul on high. 

Amid that bright-eyed company. - 



Tread softly on, and dare not break 
The holy spell which binds her there ; 

For who, sweet maiden, who could wake 
Thy spirit from its trance of prayer, 

Qr |)id thy soul from realms of light 

To these daik scenes wing back its flight } 

Samiul 71 




I AM DBEAMINa. 

I AH dreaming, I am dreamingy 
Fve been dreaming all the day — 

Weeks they seem one lengthened dzeam • 
I am dreaming life away. 

I am dreaming, I am dreaming, 
My dreams arc — O, so sweet ! — 

Such bewitching converse that I hold. 
Such spirits that I greet. 

I am dreaming, I am dreaming. 

My thoughts I can't define, 
80 mystic is the changeful hue 

That floats my spirits' shrine. 

I am dreaming, I am dreaming, 

Upward, up away ; 
I catch A yinon of the soul — 

O, such a brilliant ray. 

That, could I bring it back to thee, 
'Twould fire thy soul with light, — 

Woidd set thy heart-locked muidc fiaee^ - 
Unchttn his spirit* B flight. 




Yes» I am dreaaing-— none in*7 
The hidden becntj bound 

inthin my Tioim'B qiinCs iphen 
The home my flonl has fiiimdL 



THE GBEEN MOUNTAIN MAID. 

TwA* a beautiful spot where the ▼ine-covered cat 
of the mountaineer stood in the edge of the wood. 
There the forest bird's song echoed all the day long, 
and the mountain stream played in the depths of the 
ahade ; while the graceful young fawn cropped the 
herbage at dawn from the wide-spreading lawn. 'Twas 
a beautiful spot — 'twas a beautiful cot — and surely 
there ne'er was a maiden more fair, nor a maid more 
rare, than the maid that dwelt there. Shall I picture 
this maid of the greenwood and glade, as she was in 
the day when old ** Allen " held sway, while fais iron- 
nenred men were the pride of the glen ? She was 
neither too tall, too short, nor too small, nor so light 
nor so airy as the form of a fairy. 

But the pride of the glade was the rosy-cheeked 
maid, with eyes quite as blue as the summer sky's hue, 
and the tresses of brown, floating gracefully down, and 
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nestUng below on a bosom of snow. She could warble 
and sing like a songstress of spring ; she could spin 
and could sweep, and could mow and could reap — 
could lide the gray steed at the top of his speed, and 
had sported a trifle with her father's old rifle. And 
this bouncing young maid of the evergreen shade was 
chaste and refined, and had such a mind as you seldom 
will find among the gay maids of haughtier grades. 

A lover she had, who would have been glad to cap- 
ture her heart by his scheming and art. O'Handy his 
name, and a dandy by fame, who, though wrinkled and 
parched, was whiskered and starched, and displayed 
quite a rare and eUified air. Well, he knelt at her feet 
and began to entreat, while his great bosom beat with 
unmerciful heat ; and he told such a tale as he deemed 
would not fail to make her believe that he could not 
deceive. 

While thus he knelt pleading, while thus interceding, 
he thought by her smiling that his words were be- 
guiling. But he found the conclusion a hopeless de- 
lusion ; for that maid was imliiiking his scheming — 
was thinking ; and she thought in a twinkling she'd 
give him a sprinklq^g of the well-peppered ointment 
of black disappointment. Ere he drew to a close she 
turned up her nose, as you may suppose, just as high 
as she chose; and, scorning his prose, through his 
pleadings she broke, and thus 'twas she spoke : — 

« O, great is your fame ; O'Handy by name ; from 
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tiie city jon came infth your heart all a-flame ; and y<m 
thought, in the shade ci mountain or glade» to capture 
a maid by pomp or parade. O, save all your tears, 
your hopes and your fears^ your < ducks' and your 
' dears/ for some other ears» All men are agreed you're 
a nice man indeed ; but your figure's too lean, you're 
too gaunt and too green ; and that is not all« you're 
extensiyely tall ; your nose is too big, you'ye a yoioe 
lihe a pig, and you wear % huge wig, while your upper 
lip seems just the shade of your dreams. Now my 
answer you know, there's the door — you may go ! " 

Still he lingered to plead in his love and his need, 
and he boasted or told of his tiller and gold — of her 
station in life whom he chose for a wife. But he 
found 'twas no part of a mountain maid's heart to bear 
insult and wrong £rom an eye or a tongue. That maid 
could not brook such word and such look, and she 
caught down a broom that hung in the room, and hit 
him a blow that made the blood flow not gracefully 
slow. He lit on all four, just out of the door, all cot- 
ered with gore. Then he sprung to his feet, and, ex- 
ceedingly meet, he beat a retreat to coyer his defeat ; — 
disappeared o'er the green, and wasneyer more seen — 
and eyer since then, city-dandifled men haye learned 
to beware of the Green Mountain Fair. 



TO AN XUBH BOT. 
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TO AN IRISH BOY. 

[Walking one afternoon with a friend on Washington Street, 
we stopped a mranent at a window, to examine several pictares, 
among whieh was a representation of a beautiAil landscape. 
Standing before us were two little Irish boys, whose tattered gar- 
ments bespoke their familiarity with scenes of poverty and woe. 
After gazing silently at the picture, the younger exclaimed, in the 
native poetiy of the Irish brogue, ** Ah, and look ye away there, 
and see the beautiful water, and the freen trees, and the birds 
a-flying over them."] 

At, gaze and woiship at the shziae 

Of Natme and of Art ; 
The poetry of heayen is thine. 

Its sunlight in thy heart. 

Thon'rt standing in the crowded mart 

Of fashion and of strife, 
Tet in its oares thou tak'st no part, 

In pleasures or in strife. 

The jewelled casements gleam around^ 

Yet from that painted scroll 
A holier light is beaming on 

The mirror of thy souL 
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Periu^ thoo'rt Uying o'er in dieanus 

As memory leads thee back. 
The happinefls of childhood's scenes 

Across the ocean's track. 

Or art thou wishing that some sprite 

Of faiiy-hauntcd glen 
Would come and kindly bear thee back 

To Erin's isle again ? 

Ah, no 1 They are not thoughts like these 
That swell thy throbbing breast, 

But whispered strains of harmonies 
By angel accents blest. 

Then gaze thou on, poor little boy, 

And drink thy spirif s fill 
From that pure scene of summer sky, 

Of rivers, vale, and hilL 

For though 'mid gloom thy lot is cast, 

God hath in kindness given 
The love of all things beautiful. 

To light thy path to heaven. 



A,JLJ. 
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THE SUNBEAM. 



A BUNBSAJC stole to the dxeary earth. 

With, light on its airy wing, 
And it kisaed the floweia in gleesome mirthf 

With the breath of early spring. 

And on it passed* through the meadows green* 

Where the tinj grass-blade sprang 
From the dark brown bosom of mother earth* 

And a song of spring it sang. 

It crept to the heart of the early flower. 

In whose eye a tear-drop lay, 
Where it whispered words of magic power, 

And it wept no more that day. 

On, on, o'er the hUls, to the riralet wild* 

That laughingly flung its spray, 
The sunbeam flew ; and it gently smiled 

As it passed on its gladsome way. 

And the foam-beads looked, 'neath that sunny gace^ 
Like the gems of the mountain mine ; 

But the ray had sped on its lightsome wing 
To the fbvest of waring pine. 



And a dirge-like song from the forest came» 

Of Yoioes wild and free, 
And the aong tbej song was ever the same, 

Of strange^ deep molody. 

And the sonbeasi kiand, in chiMlike jAaj, 

The crest of the losdly pine. 
And the castled rock, so hoar and gray, 

lliat had seen the march of thne. 

Bnt a storm-doad came athwart the sky. 
And the sunbeam was withdrawn. 

Yet it perished not — for the good ne'er die, 
But they wait for a brighter dawn. 

LMcy, {Jlkmrkfttar, 
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CHABAGTEB. 



The greatest of all mistakes, at the outset of life, is 
^e mistake of presuming on the favor of mankind 
without earning it. To youth the world wiU pardon 
much. Its indiscretions and obliquities are overlooked 
with surprising charity. But you^ soon passes away ; 
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and mth it passes away also the lenity of judgment, 
the kind allowance, with which its follies and errors 
axe regarded. The man is measured by a severer 
standard, and awards are meted out to him on sterner 
principles. The high posts, the permanent distioctiona 
of life, its great prizes, are all purchased by weary 
years of tolL It is true, in a country like ours, the 
patient cultivator of himself the diligent student of 
the abstruser and less inviting principles of things, may 
be sometimes outrun and distanced by nimbler, more 
bustling, and less scrupulous spirits. But let him con- 
sider that, whilst the monarch of the forest is slowly 
maturing to his noble stature, generation after genera- 
tion of the grasses and weeds that shaded his infancy 
wither and rot at his foot. In a quarter of a century 
many shining names grow dim, many budding honors 
are blighted. But one man in a hundred lives to come 
to any thing. We are too anxious to reap before we 
sow. ** The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit 
of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he re- 
ceive the early and latter rain." The objects which 
young men propose to themselves can hardly be too 
great ; but they may be too n&ar. Impatience is the 
sin of youth. Unity and steadiness of pursuit are the 
true secret of ultimate success. 

It is, however, an animating thought, to the man of 
patient, iron industry, that, if its great rewards must 
all be earned* they are seldom withheld. The market 
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young man 

within him at the thought of so many to contend with, 
and ao little to be diyided among them aU. But the 
nraat of aU things in the world is ekairaeier — the 
growth of peiBonal pains, and sacrifices, and trials. 
Brery place aad erery calling wants it* It is never 
seen begging bread* Any price will be paid fi>r it. 

To the yoong man, then : Be encouraged. Time is 
not wanting; opportanities wait for you; means are 
within your reach. The cultLvation of aU your powers 
is possible to you ; education, in its truest sense, is 
practioable. Only resolve ; begin ; begin somewhere ; 
begin now. husband your resources ; seize the fngi- 
tire moments. Open the eye and the ea| ; assume that 
any thing can be learned ; doubt not that every thing 
can teach* Shrink not from the arduous ; despise not 
the humble. Be not ashamed to be ignorant, nor 
afiraid to inquire. Months and years roll round faster 
than we think. And the thoughtful man, the patient 
culttrator of himself, is rich in knowledge and in merit 
before he is aware. 

And then think of the reward, — the oonsdous- 
neas of mind, the inward sens* of a nfiinly spirit, the 
feeling of a moral dignity, — resources in our own na- 
ture beyond the reach of accident, out of the dominion 
of power, a part of ourselves, independent of life, im- 
perishable, immortaL Fortunate man, favored above 
the ordinary mercy of heaven, who, in this free land« 
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and in this clear, bright day, has life yet before him, 
and sees the way still open for him to eminence and 
hfl|>pine88. 



SONG OF THE FACTOBT OIBL. 

O, 8IKO me the song of the Factory Qirl, 

So merry, and glad, and free I 
The bloom on^ her cheeks, of health how it speaks — 

O, a happy creature is she ! 
She tends the loom, she watches the spindle. 

And cheerfully toileth away ; 
'Mid the din of wheels, how her bright eyes kindle, 

And her bosom is ever so gay. 



i 



O, sing me the song of the Factory Girl, 

Who hath breathed our mountain air ; 
She toils for hSr home, and the joys to come 

To the loyed ones gathered there. 
She tends the loom, she watches the spindle, 

And she fancies her mother near — 
How glows her heart, and her bright eyes kindle, 

As she thinks of her sisters dear. 
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O, si2ig me the song of the Factory Girl« 

Who no titled lover doth own, — 
Who with treasures more rare, is more free from care 

Than a queen upon her throne. 
She tends the loom, she watches the spindle, 

And she parts her glossy hair ; 
I know by her smile, as her bright eyes kindle, 

That a cheerful spirit is there. 

O, sing me the song of the Factory Qirl, 

Whose task is so easy and light ; 
She toileth away till the evening gray, 

And her sleep is sweet at night. 
She tends the loom, she watches the spindle. 

And O, she is honest and free ! 
I know by her laugh, as her bright eyes kindle. 

That few are more happy than she. 

O, sing me the song of the Factory Girl, 

As she walks her spacious hall, 
And trims the rose, and the orange that blows 

In the window, scenting aU. 
She tends the loom, and watches the spindle. 

And she skips in the bracing air ; 
I know by her eyes, as their bright lights kindle, 

That a queenly heart is there. 

O, sing me the song of the Factory Girl — 
The honest, and fair, and true, — 



THB LOYBD AlTD LOST. 

'Whose name has rang, whose deeds ha^e beflon sang» 

O'er the land and waters blue. 
She tends the loom, she watches the spiadlsji 

And her words are cheerful and gay ;; 

O, give me her smile, as her bright eyes kindle, 

And she toils and sings away. 

J^M, WkrUmi, 



THE LOVED AND LOST* 
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I SHALL not see again a brow 
So pure and proud as thine ; 

It seemed an altar, formed to glow 
'Mid thoughts and dreams divine. 

I shall not meet again an eye 

So eloquent aad bright ; 
The stars that gem the evening sky 

Alone recall its light. 



I ne'er again a voice may heax 
Of such a 'witching tone. 

Or bask beneath a smUe so dear 
As thine^ my lost, my own. 



Hy beaatifdl, my cherished flower ! 

Thy footstep's lightest &11 
Stimd in my heazt a magic power» 

And made earth miuicaL 

I know not why I yet live on. 

Since thon art fled afar ; 
The glory of my life hath gone 

With thee, my morning star. 

But thon, my bird, hath spread thy plnmes, 

In better, brighter spheres ; 
Far from the dreary shade of tombs. 

The bitterness of tears. 

O. W, WkittUr, 



HIGHER. 



HiaHBB ! It is a word of noble meaning — the in- 
spiration of all great deeds — the sympathetic chain 
that leads, link by link, the impassioned soul to its 
zenith of glory, and still holds its mysterious object, 
dancing and glittering among the stars. 

Higher! lisps the infimt that clasps its parent's 
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knees, and makes its feeble essay to rise firaan the floor. 
It is the first inspiration of childhood, to burst the 
narrow confines of the cradle, in which its sweetest 
moments have been passed. 

Higher ! laughs the proud schoolboy at his swing ; 
or, as he climbs the tallest tree of the forest, that he 
may look down upon his less adventurous comrades 
with a flush of exultation, and abroad oyer the fields, 
the meadows, and his native village. 

Higher ! earnestly breathes the student of philoso- 
phy and nature. He has a host of rivals, but he must 
eclipse them all. The midnight oil bums dim, but he 
finds light and knowledge in the lamps of heaven, and 
his soul is never weary when the last of them is hid 
beneath the curtains of the morning. 

And higher ! his voice thunders forth, when the 
dignity of manhood has mantled his form, and the 
multitude is listening with delight to his oracles burn- 
ing with eloquence, and ringing like true steel in the 
cause of freedom and right. And when time has 
changed his locks to silver, when the maiden gather- 
ing fiowers by the roadside, and the boy in the field, 
bow in reverence as he passes, and the squire and the 
peasant look to him with honor — can he still breathe 
forth from his heart the fond wishes of the past. 

Higher yet ! He has reached the apex of earthly 
honor, yet his spirit buxm as warm as in youth, though 
with a steadier and paler light ; and it would even 



bonow wings ml mmv to l&eaTen* Inmng its tenement 
to moulder among the IsiueU lie has wound around 
it fmr like nerer-ending gj^wcj to be leached in the 
preeenoe of the Most High. 

J. p. Chmm, (Mmekttttr.) 



LINES. 

O, CAN there be a brighter state 
Where mind its thirst shall satiate, 
Where every wish and eyery thought 
Shall to one coxxunon scene be brought ? 

Oo, watch the student's burning eye 
When he is told that he must die, 
That classic lore and history's page 
Shall never more his thoughts engage ; 

That he in vain has wasted health, 
And, doaf to pleasure and to wealth, . 
Has cherished here those jewels fair, 
That death shall from his bosom tear ; 

He*ll point you to those &ixer flowers 
That bloom amid cdestial bowers. 
Where streams oi knowledge flow for aye^ 
And founts of pleasure ever play. 



TBB MAN I LIXB. 

Witibiit tile tomai that moxtak find* 
He never I6imd a perfeet mind : 
Now hevfen'e height yoluskes ot>eii lie, 
To win his fond, impassioned eye. 

His spirit there'll delighted see 
The brows he kissed in in&ncj — 
The brows that in celestial clime 
With brighter wreaths seraphic shine ; 

And genius-Ughted there shall be 
Forever lost in ecstasy ; 
And godlike mind shall ever rove 
In novelties' ethereal grove. 

Tes, in that hour when nature fails, 
And visions bright his spirit hails — 
In accents soft their voices come, 
And beckon to his spirit's home. 

(Hive, (Mcmehe$t0r.) 



THE MAN I LIKE. 

I UKE the man who will maintain 

A dignity and grace ; 
Who can be social when there's need^ 

And always knows his place. 
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Win make tlie goaty ■tarty 
As though he had the power to teareh 
Bia ferj imnoet heart* 

I like the man whoee generous soul 

Pities the orphan's woe ; 
Who nerer lets the needy one 

Unaided from him go. 

rd have him generous, good, and just. 

As Ood made man to be ; 
The noblest work below the sun 

Is such an one as he. 



And now I've told you whom I like, 
And you may think the same ; 

Should Mr. Such-a-one come along, 
That I would ohaage my name. 



LEGISLATION. 



The legislature has jxist been here, and dispersed^. 
They are gone. I miss them a good deak.'^^^^j garret 
window looks right out upon the great State House 
yard, where they used to swarm coming out. I go 
through it going home. I shall miss the squads of 
members standing ruminating, legislatively, by the 
grayelled paths — ruminating and nominating at the 
comers, on the flights of steps up to the State House. 
I used to hear, as I passed near the house, the sonorous 
eloquence of some orator in debate. I shall miss it 
now — and the long rows of hats in the great win- 
dows — all gone — all stilL 

Well, they have held a session. They have legis- 
lated. They had a governor — who had his council. 
They sat, and deliberated, and governed. I saw the 
governor and his counsellors. They looked same.as 
any body. A little grave — not much. They laughed, 
I saw, some of them. Bought apples of the boys at 
the State House door — eat them — spit round on the 
steps — same as any body. The legislature spit a good 
deaL The stone steps are pretty much stained by it, a 
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kind of tobacco color, where they went in and oat. 
And little wads lying aboot, the aixe of thoeedoKbiii^ — 
looking as if the general oonxt had been chewing i^on 
them. All gone now, and it won't coat a ten-doUar 
bin to dean all np, and make it aa whdleaome aa it was 
befiore the aesflion. They hare really done the people 
serrice — no dispute. They took the yeas and nays a 
«OT>ii*>^ of timeiv to my knowledge. I went into the 
gallery ixp abore, a nnmber of limea, — a place pre* 
pared lor idle and for low-apizited people to go tob— 
and I looked down and saw what they did. They 
took the yeas and naya of the entire body aeretal 
times. Once they got them wrong, and the head man 
declared the count both ways — once for, and once 
against. They rectified it, though. All these recoids 
are kept a record o^ for public use. And they gara 
the go-by to several laws that seemed to me as if they 
would haye been very bad ones, if they had passed* 
They oontziyed to ** postpone " them *< indefinitely," aa 
they called it, which I imagine meana putting them by 
pretty permanently — at least for the present, and till 
another session comes round. O, they do a good deal 
for the public. If it hadn't been for them, thoae laws 
would not have been *• indefinitely postponed." They 
couldn't haye been. Nobody but the general court bym 
the power to postpone a law indefinitely* The people 
couldn't get a biU «• indefinitely postponed," if it wasn't 
for this general court It ii a very rare power, as weU 
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as salutary-. I thought I should like to see them post- 
pone some more of their biUs. 

But then we must haye laws. And we must have 
freah ones. They must be made or touched oyer eyery 
year, or they would grow stale and common. The 
people would find them out, after a while, and would 
lose their respect for them. They don't know any 
thing about them, now, and hare a great respect for 
them, and place great reliance on them. The lawyers 
know aU about them, and so do the judges. 

They passed one law, I am told, doing away with 
great trainings. They didn't quite pass it. It wasn't 
•• indefinitely postponed " — but then the governor got 
the bill, and carried it away with him in his pocket. 
Another way they have of preycnting the passage of 
bad laws, and shows the importance of having gov- 
ernors. If we hadn't had a governor, the bill destroy- 
ing the trainings couldn't have been prevented, in this 
way, from becoming a law, and we should have had no 
musters. Now we shall have musters. The governor, 
I am told, put that bill into his pocket, and that stopped 
it at once from becoming a law. For a bill« if it has 
passed ever so many houses, is no more a law, when it 
get«i into a governor's pocket, than so much white 
paper. And the houses can't get it out again, either 
of them — nor both of them. Not if they were unan- 
imous and concurred, both. If it gets into the gov- 
ernor's pocket, they can never get it out again. And 
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he can pocket all fhe bflls thej can make. And if be 
ahonld take it into hia head to, they cofoldn't pas any 
lawa. It la a great thing to hare gorenuns. 

Jtr,F, 



I SIKO TO HIM. 



I anro to him — I dieam he heaia 
The song he naed to loTe, 

And oft that blessed fimcy cheen 
And bean my thoughts aboye. 

Te say, 'tis idle thns to dream- 
But why beliere it so ? 

It is the spirit's meteor gleam 
To soothe the pang of woe. 

Love gives to Nature's voice a tone 

That true hearts imderstand ; 
The sky, the earth, the forest lone. 

Are peopled by his wand. 
Sweet fancies all our fancies thrill. 

While gazing on a flower, 
And from the gently whispering rill 

Are heard the words of power. 
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I breathe the dear and cherished name» 

And long-lost scenes arise ; 
life's glowing landscape spreads the same. 

The same hope's kindling skies ; 
The Tiolet bank, the moss-fringed seat 

Beneath the drooping tree, 
The clock that chimed the hour to meet, 

My buried love, -with thee ; — 

O, these are all before me, when 

In fancy's realms I rore : 
Why nrge me to the world again ? 

"Why say, the ties of love. 
That death's cold, cruel grasp has riven. 

Unite no more below } 

m sing to him, — for, though in heaven, 

He surely heeds my woe I 

Sarah J, Bale. 



I CAN TELL OF A HOMB. 



I CAN tell of a home, a fairy-Uke home,. 
And from thence soft visions of beauty come, 
Like the mellow tints of hill and vale — 
like the balmy breath of the southern gale — 



Like the music of waves in their moonlit dance, 
Or a dieam of delight which the spirit enchants. 

I can think of the spot where, in childhood's glee, 
I roYcd like the bntterfly over the lea. 
Or down by the side of the pebbly brookt 
Wh^re I gathered wild flowers from the grassy nook. 
O, dear are the paths I was wont to roam — 
But it is not there, my fairy-Hke home. 

I have heard of a land where the dwellers are £Edr, 
And birds of bright plumage enliven the air — 
Where the citron, and orange, and pineapple grow, 
And spicy the breath of the zephyrs that blow. 
And the sky hath ever a summer-like bloom ; 
But it is not there, my beautiful home. 

Would ye find it ? Then seek in a quiet spot, 
Where the spirit of bitterness entereth not ; 
Whose gems, undiminished in lustre, shall shine, 
When lieth in ashes the gold of the mine. 
From the turmoils of life there's quiet and rest ; 
O, earth's fairest home is a chosen one's breast. 

C F.C 
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THE BBOTHERHOOD OF MAN. 



Thb great fact that is being developed in the preaent 
age is, The Brotherhood of the Human Race. Hereto- 
linre, man has given the highest signiflcanoe to the in- 
teUeetnal element of his nature. He has put forth 
those powers of mind by which he judges of the causes 
of tilings, and the consequences of events ; by which 
he discovers the nature of the elements, and learns to 
control their forces, and subdue them to his use ; by 
which he is enabled to fathom the events of the past, 
and philosophize upon the affairs of the future. In- 
tellectual power is that by which man stands before 
US clothed in the mysterious m.ight of historian, phi- 
losopher, and poet ; opening the abyss of the past, re- 
yealii^; the deep secrets of nature, and creating a world 
of imagination, and filling it with beautiful foxms of 
things unknown, giving to each a *< local habitation and 
a name." It is this gift, too, that overshadows the 
inventive genius of the world. It imparts to it a tough 
faculty for thinking, and beholds the curious improve- 
ments in the arts and the implements of industry 
which have added so much to the conveniences of life, 
and augmented so vastly the sources of human happi- 
ness. These all spring forth, like the foil-armed 
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nerva, from the labors of capacious intellect, and help 
to giye dignity to human nature. 

But another element is now manifesting itself in our 
worlds which imparts a diyiner significance to human 
life ; — the moral element in man's nature — that which 
unites him with Gk>d and his fellow-man. It is the 
derelopinent of this moral element in man, that begins 
to gladden the present, and gives such bright promise 
for the future. Man, with a heart and a soul — man« 
the brother, the child of the common Father, a mem- 
ber of the same family, possesses a centralizing force^ 
and we are drawn unto him by a power ** we could not 
resist if we woidd, and would not if we could." This 
new fact of the brotherhood of our race, is breaking 
the bondage of selfishness, and is drawing the individ- 
ual closer and closer into harmony with the great 
whole. Touched by its magnetic influence, man now 
feels the force of sympathy, gentleness, and love, and 
begins to see, and act, and live, as a brother of the 
common fEunily. He realizes the connecting link that 
binds him to the lowest state of humanity, and» imder- 
neath aU its outward forms he sees a common nature, 
and feels the throbbings of a common sympathy. 

Every thing is prolific with the proofs of this higher 
development of man's nature. We behold it in the 
bounties of his benevolence, in the depths of his love, 
in the ministrations of his mercy, and in the wide 
reach of his charity, which breaks away from the 




bounds of coimtry and kindred, and sends up its peti- 
tions, and puts forth its energies, in behalf of the whole 
race. It goes with him, and garnishes his brow with 
beauty as he passes along the path of prosperity ; it 
walks with him side by side in adversity, and, like a 
ministering spirit, it leads him along the track of the 
pestilence, gives him the glory of its own spirit, and 
makes him a minister of mercy to suffering and stricken 
humanity throughout the earth. And all this, because 
man begins to feel the ties of a common brotherhood, 
and is learning that the individual is one, and one only, 
of a great family. 

But perhaps the best development of this divine 
idea may be seen in the reforms of the age. It infases 
into them all the spirit of universality. It pleads for 
the right, and speaks boldly against the wrong, in high 
places and low. It throws around the sinful the chain 
of sympathy, and lifts lum from his degradation and 
his crimes — it cries out against blood and death, 
whether on the battle-field or the scaffold, and 
asks for repentance, and mercy, and forgiveness — 
it lifts its voice on the floor of congress, and the 
slave in his chains hears it, and is hopeful and glad — 
it is borne on every breeze, and whispers peace and 

love. 
The Brotherhood of the Human Race ! Let this truth 

spread abroad, with its all-absorbing power, cementing 

the broken links of humanity, uniting the interests of 



<rar noe» until aU twlfiihnwn and wrong ahall be done 
ttwsy, and num, nniTenal man, akall ziae to tkat stand- 
aid of peEfiMt&on destined by a beneficent Creator. 



TO A BACHELOR. 

[Th« fcOovfaif la iBMiled as an offiMt to tke lackakr^ 
U» aathonhlp is uBknomi to tbe editor.] 

Don't tell me you haven't got time, 

That other things claim your attention, 
There's not the least reason or rhyme 

In the wisest excuse you can mention. 
Ton may dream of poetical fame, 

But the story may chance to miscarry ; 
The best way of sending one's name 

To posterity, dear sir, is to marry! 

At once, then, bid your doubting good-by. 

And dismiss all fantastic alarms ; 
m be sworn you're a girl in your eye 

That you ought to hare had in your axma ! 
Some beautiful maiden — God bless her! — . 

TTnencnmbered with pride or with pelf — 
Of every true charm the possessor. 

And given to no fault bat yoursdfl 
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I could give you a buahel of TeasooB 

For choosing the ** double estate ; " 
It agrees with all climates and seasonal 

Though it may be adopted too fate. 
Then delay not a moment to win 

A prize that's truly worth winniag — 
Celibacy, dear sir, is a sin. 

And badly prolific of sinning. 

Then there's the economy clear, 

By poetical algebra shown ; 
If your wife has a grie^ or a tear. 

One hal^ by the law, is your own. 
And as to the joys, by division, 

They somehow are doubled, 'tis said. 
Though I never could see the addition 

Quite plain in the item of bread. 

Remember — I do not pretend 

There's any thing perfect about it^ 
But this I'll maintain to the end, 

life's very imperfect without it. 
TLb not that there's poetry in it. 

As doubtless there may be to those 
Who know how to find and to spin it. 

But rU warrant you excellent prose. 

Don't search for an angel a minute, 
For suppose you succeed in the sequel, 
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After aD, Om deuce woald be in it. 

For the mtitA woold he hi^ilj vneqiiaL 

The angdey it nnet be oonfiBewdy 
In <to'wcddie lather BncoMmon; 

Yet I wiah yofii a hlcawng twice Uert — 
Gomanj abeaulifiil iromaii. 



THE NEW HAMPSHIBE GIRLS. 

8bb how yon mniling sisteis stand 

To greet the sons who roam ; 
Each daughter waves her snowy hand, 

To give the ** welcome home ! " 
See how they form, with lips and eyes, 

Hope's radiant band of pearls ; 
Match if yon can, beneath the skies. 

Our dear New Hampshire girls ! 

What though the autumn rain-drops freeze 

Where those we lore were bom ? 
They win their beauty from the breeze, 

Their vigor from the mom ! 
The tempests round their dwelHngs shout» 

And howls November's storm ;. 
For us their fires axe never out, 

Whose hearts are always warm. 
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Go forth, poor exiled youth, away, 

Where other maidenB dwell ; 
Come back, when all your locks are gray. 

To those you loved so welL 
Come back, though time has left you poor, 

And all your sands have run — 
There stands your mother at the door, 

To clasp her darling son. 

God bless the troop whose nightly prayers 

Bise up for those who roam, 
God bless them, 'mid their daily cares — 

Those guardian saints of home ! 
Forget not, 1|[&n, to mingle here 

With wit and song your pearls. 
And give the swelling heart's fall cheer 

For our New Hampshire girls ! 

J, T, Fidd9. 



MY FIRST LOVE. 



What nature, if it possess the iota of a man in its 
composition, can resist the combined influences of an 
easy chair, a Spanish, and a glowing coal fire ? I have 
been sitting for the last half hour, with my 'feet ux)on 
the fender, cogitating upon the strange peryerseness of 
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hmnaa nature, till every particle of anger and misan- 
thropy, drop by drop, has oozed from the inner man, 
and« in lieu thereof a quiet and forgiving and generous 
spirit has settled upon the shattered altars of my affec- 
tions. Surely ** man is the paragon of animals." One 
moment exclaiming -with the bitterness of Hamlet, 
** Man delights me not, nor woman neither ; " the next, 
willing to embrace the Bniverse in his lore, and turning 
aside *< to let the reptile liYe." Whose heart has not 
bled beneath the dagger thrusts of sarcasm and cal- 
umny ? Who but, goaded by some besetting sin, has 
added to his brother's burden of l^uman ills ? 

Alas ! how little the world j^ow of the length, 
breadth, height, and depth of tlE vast throng that 
move around us ! How can our neighbor fathom the 
abyss of our hearts P How read the history of far- 
rowed brows, or rightly interpret the reserved air and 
heartless mien ? ^ 

I'^^jkey i^aU me a bachelor, and so I am ! But I was 
not always the wolf upon the roof to be railed at by 
«very passing kid. I have had my fancies*— yes — 
and my loves too. They have been sacred remini»> 
cences — almost breathing spirits, with which I have 
commune^ and cherished in my heart of hearts as too 
holy for the piMlme comment of humanity. But the 
spell is broken, and I cast them forth, like loaves and 
fishes, to be devoured by the famishing curiosity of the 
multitude. 



I 




But I was not always as I am now. Once I had a 
loving spirit, and, as girls are more lovable than any 
thing else, it was natural that I should loye them most. 
My first flame was a little miniature of the charming 
sex, generally of half a dozen summers, with large 
meLting blue eyes, plump rosy cheeks> and, of course, 
Bimny hair. How many, many times I have crept 
stealthily beneath the wooden benches of our old 
schoolhouse to where she lay sleeping, that I might 
gaze more closely upon her innocent face, and bend my 
cheek to catch the soft breath that stole from hev lips. 
Poor cherub ! I haf e stood many a time since by her 
httle grave, and i^aj^ joygt and over again the words 
upon her gravestone, until the letters, stone, and sod 
blended into one, and memory glided back through 
the long vista of years, checkered by errors and blasted 
hopes, until, a child again, I knelt fondly by the fairy 
form,* long since moidtdered to dust. O, how beautiful 
she was in her death-sleep I There was nothing ii/heiL 
simple muslin frock, and thick- clustering ringlets inter- 
woven with the myrtle, to tell of the charnel-house* 
Her cheek even was not pale, and smiles lingered upon 
her lips. Heavily the clods rattled upon her coffin ; 
and when the weeping mourners and card.ess multi- 
tude had all disappeared, I returned to the spot, and 
prostrating myself upon the broken sods, wept in the 
fulness of my souL I had never seen death before, 
and now she, the dearest idol I hud known, was its 
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Tictim. Then, tales I had heazd of Uring buiials were 
recalled, and with fresh agony I remembeied how hfe- 
Hke she had looked, and listened breathlessly for some 
moan of retunnng oonscionsnesa. 

Alas ! nothing was heazd bat the throbbings of my 
own bmsting heart, and I groaned aloud, ** She is dead 
— dead.'* The cold staxs came out one by one, and 
then the moon looked sorrowinlly down upon ihe new- 
ly made grare. But still I lay there, dreaming of the 
hours we had played side by side in childish inno- 
cence, of all the kind words she had spoken, the toys 
she had gircn me, the flowers I had toiled to gather 
for her, the lessons we had conne^ then came sooth- 
ing recollections of the infcmtine prayers we had mur- 
mured with hands united; and, as I unconsciously 
sobbed forth, ** Thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in hcaren," softly, but distinctly, I heard my amen 
echoed, and the voice was Mary Lee's. 
J I had gone to that graye a boy, but I returned from 
it a man. My very being was changed. I am much 
older now ; but every pulsation of my young heart ii 
engraved upon memory as with living fire ! StiU in 
my private drawer, in a fancy envelope cut by her own 
hands, is a rii^let of soft fair hair — 'tis the hair of 
Mary Lee ! Tears ? Well^ let them Ml ; they are the 
first I have shed for years, and my soul will be purer 
for them. How mysteriously early affections cling to 
our spirits ! jin Old Baekehr. 



we'll mxbt xqajx. 
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<*WE'LL MEET AGAIN.- 

I ABKED if I should chexisli stiU 
Those dieams and hopes of earlier days. 

When scarce I knew why on her face 
I lored to gaze. 

The hill looked down with calm delightt 
While silence slumbered on the plain ; 

She only said, ** Good night, good night ! 
We'll meet again." 

Those random gifts should I preserve. 
And deem each one of lore a token. 

The chance-plucked leaf — the sylvan flower. 
Which she had broken } 



O, would she linger in her walks 
A moment by each favorite tree» 

And gather violets from the tur^ 
As if for me ? 

A blush — a smile — that tone so slight, 
I bent to catch — but all in vain ; 

I only heard — " Good night, good night ! 
We'll meet again." 
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And woald she 

How kindly, in that solemn hour. 
Hy holiest thoughts would duster zound 

The withered flower ? 



reply 

retain; 

good-by! 

r. 



gilanoe met mine — their 
Those glistening eyes eould not 
glanee told an : ««Good-by— 
! we^ meet again ! " 



CONQUEST IS OUBS. 
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CoNQUBST is OQzs — o'er land and sea 

Fling ye the banner out ; 
Conquest is ours — the eagle bira 
Her drooping pinion lightly stirred« 
While from aftBor the sound was heard. 
Conquest is ours ! 

Conquest is ours — a star has set, 

A star in freedom's crown ; 
Far in the west, and over all, 
Ked war has hung its darksome paU ; 
No mirth is heard in Mexico's hall — 
Conquest }B ours ! 
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Conquest is ours — in homes as fmxt 

Where hearts as true 
As yet New England ever knew. 
Hushed is the song and revel now ; 
Grief sits enthroned on many a brow — 
Conquest is ours. 

Conquest is ours — a nation stands 
With mourning chaplets in her hands ; 
And by an injured people's hate. 
She vows that she will desolate 
This northern knd, so proudly great — 
Conquest is ours. 

Conquest is ours — nail to the mast, 
Where they will wave in Freedom's blast, 
The ** stars and str^s" and write at last 
In words of blood, that all may see 
We've had a glorious victory. 
Conquest is ours ! 
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HAMPTON BEACH. 

Theiw is beauty here -with '^flashing eyes and 
footeteps ftee " — buoyant, gladsome hearts, and spirits 
light ^ air —beauty such as Nature made ; as yet un- 
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affected by the fiwleiies of £Mhion and of art — unprac- 
tised and untaught, saye in the generous impulses of 
the souL Here, too, is the beauty which sodety has 
made — enchased in gold and sUyer workmanship — 
that which shines but to conquer, and conquers but to 
torture. GaUantry is neyer wanting here — with form 
and step all firm — with gentle inclination of the head 
and graceful waying of the hand, ready to serve ac- 
cording to the laws of chivalry. 

And here is the politician, with head w^ filled with 
facts, and pockets Loaded down with speeches — the 
merchant, too, from his counting-room, and the me- 
chanic from his shop, have come, each to snatch a day 
of rest and prepare anew for the labors of life. From 
city and from country they have gathered, from the 
upper and the lower ten thousand of society, and 
mingle here as members of one household and one 
brotherhood. 

But it is not with man alone that we hold converse 
here, but with nature in her grandest aspect. If evesr 
there is a mcxnent of deep thought, of grand and sub- 
lime emotion, it is when we stand by the ocean side 
and gaze upon its ceaseless roll of waters. The sea is 
foU of subjects for thought and feeling. Who can 
meditate, unmoved, on the treasures which float upon 
its bosom, or are entombed within its depths r Think 
of the ocean sprites, which romance and mythology 
have called up from " the deep» deep sea," or which 



haye walked in beauty on the ** breast of the billow." 
Think of the sailor-boy, away from the home of his 
youth and the "friends that to him were so dear/' 
going down to his siLent but pearl-decked grave to 
sleep beneath a coral monument with the '* immortals 
of the sea." Fancy clothes his lone resting-place with 
beauty; but there is a sadder thought in the cir- 
cumstances of a death at sea. The wild commotion 
of nature all around — the gentle hand — the silent 
tear — the quiet footstep and the Toice of love — these 
are not there. 

The sea is full of majesty. How the mind is sub- 
dued by it, as if it were the visible presence of the 
Deity ! In its composure, what an emblem of the 
beauty aad purity of heaven ! In its uproar and agi- 
tation, with what magnificent awe does it SJH the soul ! 
— obeying neither King Canute, nor any other king, 
save One. O secret sea ! 



** Thott bast pearls of price untold 
To light thy airy cells. 
And splendid wrecks and mines of gold 
'Mid rainbow-cokmd shells." 

J. O, Adam$. 
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1 uawK ihe mewoorj aHhafbtmi 

When fint in jonth I fiovmd thee ; 
For in&nt beratj gently threw 

Ji, moiuuig ftcrimcaB Toand thee ; 
A nn^ star was ziaing there, 

Tnth mild and lorely motion ; 
And Bcazoe the zephyr's gentle breath 

Went o'er the sleeping ocean. 

I lore fhe memory of that hour — 

It wakes a pensiye leeling. 
As when within the winding shell 

The playful winds are stealing ; 
It tells my heart of those bright years, 

Ere hope went down in sorrow, 
When all the joys of yesterday 

Were painted on to-morrow. 

Where art thou now ? Thy once-Iored flowers 

Their yellow leaves are twining^ 
And bright and beautiful again 

That single star is shining. 




But where art thou ? The bended grass 

A dewy- stone discloses, 
And love's light footsteps print the ground 

Where all m j |>eace reposes. 

\ 

Farewell ! My tears were not for thee; 

'Twere weakness to deplore thee. 
Or Tainly mourn thine absenoe here, 

While angels half adore thee. 
Thy days were few and quickly told ; 

Thy short and mournful story 

Hath ended like the morning star, 

That melts in deeper glory. 

O, IT. B. Peab^dg. 



THE COMING OF WINTER, 



Habk ye ! for I come from the cold-streaming north« 
With the blackness of tempests I hurry me forth. 
And the sound of my pinions ye hear in the sky — 
Lo ! where I am coming ! I am nigh. — I am nigh ! 
My wing is of fleetness and speedeth in wrath. 
To blight and destroy on its desolate patii ; 
And feur as I swoop oyer yalley and hill, 
Old Earth in her mantle wags darkened and ohill ; 
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andtkeyoCtlie 
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of llie 
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Afldceto 



Avtoan ! haw dvmy and dark u thy khniie ! 
For the breath of my nostiil hath faiightod thy Tine ; 
Ihy gadaad la fiided, thy pEood ragn ia paned. 
And thoa nnut fie down irith thy aister at last ! 
But, maiden, HI irock thee a bozial diroud. 

An dazk aa the tem fi ea t and broad as the cloud ; 
And fiur aa I sweep on the desolate lea 
m waken a dirge o'er thy sisters and thee. 
And then shalt repose, like a death-smitten bride. 
All reft of her glory, her passion, and pride. 

My tmmp on the mountains ! my trump has been heard. 
And the deep, dim forests its echoes have stirred. 
And the billow that roared to the land from the main 
Pye chained to its rock with an adamant chain ; 
And the far-sounding breaker, so fearful and wild, 
rU tame for the sport of the mariner's child. 

O, heard ye the cry of the poor and the lone, 
Aa their thin cheeks bled to my jSngers of stone ? 
'Tis abroad! 'tis abroad; and the legend of fear 
Still floats like a curse to the reseller's ear. 
As I rode in the storm on the bil^r cold air, 

1 heard through the darkness a cry of despair ; 
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It swept on the blast from a hut on the moor 
To the rich man's dwelling, and knocked at his door. 
He heard not the call, for the tIoIs were loud, 
And the beat of the dancers was rapid and proud ; 
He heard not the cry that was uttered in yain. 
And bade them strike up with a merrier strain. 
The feast it was spread on the sumptuous board* 
And the song it was sung, and the wine it was pouredi 
Nor dreamt they the wail through the casement that 

passed 
Was aught but the shriek of the wandoing blast. 



But when the £ir mountains the red morn had dyed« 
And the zich man came down from his mansion o£ 

pride, 
His heavy eye fell on a golden-haired child 
That sat on his threshold that bleak mom, and smiled I 
He called to it kindly — it spoke not a word. 
And he shook like a leaf by the autumn wind stirred ; 
For her blue eye looked with*a passionate stare. 
And the white snow was wreathed with her beautiful 

hair. 
One little hand held -the rude cloak to her form, 
While the other was raised in rebuke to the storm. 
She heared not a «igh, and she breathed not a moan ; 
Her bosom was marble — her heart it vi»a stone ! 
The suffering smile on her fair cheek that lay 
Had parted her lips in its innocent pUy* 
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For her pare wginJb patjcd from thiit thxediald of an. 
While her meek ear WM toined to thft Hols 'willim ! 



Lo t my Inoodt where it sweeps from tiiefinrfroaoipQle ! 
Up 1 haste ye away to the famiahing soul ! 
Wait ye by the gatea of the poor and fbEtLom, 
Where the yoong mother weeps o'er her earlimt horn ; 
Ay, wait and be blessed, till ye pass to that shore 
Where the cry of the orphan is lifted no more ; 
Where a princely rewasd to the rigihteons is snr^ 
And the FATiixa of nyerdes rewumben the poor, 

X Q. ^ ITm^ 



IMMORTALITY. 



Wb follow a beloved one to the grare. The Toioe^ 
to whose words of wisdo^ or to whose innocent prat- 
tle we have often listened^ is silenced ; the eyes that 
beamed upon ns in lore, are closed ; and the limbs of 
beauty or streng^ are stiff and motionless. We pay 
the last tribute of respect, deposit the lifeless clay, and 
zetomto our desolate home. How natarally does the 
question arisey Shall we erer behold that one again ^ 
Is there future being to man } 

QuetHon phUotophjfp which has ever claimed to be 



man's guide, and what is the reply? Turn we to her 
oldest instructors, who lived in the dayspring of the 
world — the wise men of the East. They recognized, 
indeed, the doctrine of the soul's immortality, but it 
was only as a part of the great bovX <Xf the uniyerse, 
issuing &om it at man's birth, and reabsorbed into it 
at his death. CSonsult the Crrecian sages. Many of them 
wholly denied the soul's future existence. Those who 
did not alt^nated between hope and fear, speaking at 
one time as from the skies, and at another uttering the 
language of the sepulchre. Some few maintained that 
the soul would for a while possess an individual being 
after death, now sleeping 4n the chambers of the de- 
parted, and now going forth to dwell in the body of a 
man or of a brute. But even these believed in ulti- 
mate absorption. Nor was Roman philosophy less con- 
jectural and uncertain. Cicero, its brightest ornament, 
who reasoned well and cogently upon the subject, after 
stating the many and conflicting opinions which had 
been held, thus remarks : ** Which of them is true, 
God only knows, and -^hich is most probable, is a very 
great question." Alas ! heathen philosophers, and all 
mere human philosophers, are here distressed with 
painfiil and perplexing doubt. However eagerly and 
laboriously they may have sought to learn man's fate, 
as he drops into the grave, vain and fruitless have been 
their efforts. 
Jnterrogate reason. She teaches that the soul is dis- 
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tmct from th« matter of which the body is compofled ; 
that, unlike matter, which« however it is changed, and 
into whatever forms of beauty it is cast, remains inert 
and senseless, it can think, and that its thoughts move 
more ri^dly than the speed of light. Intimate as is 
its connection with the body, yet is not the latter neces- 
sary to its action, to its ei^oyment, oar to its suffering ) 
The powers of the one are sometimes just sinking into 
decay, when the fsculties of the other axe displaying 
their utmost vigor* She asks, then, and asks with 
great pertinency. Why should death, which is but the 
dissolution of flesh and sinews and bones, be the de- 
struction of the living agent } Nay, she goes further. 
All created b^ngs that we know, firom the smallest in- 
sect upwards through all grades, reach the highest 
improvement of which they are capable. But man 
does not, if he lives not again. Hay we believe that 
Qod thus deals with his noblest workmanship ? Has a 
Being of infinite wisdom bestowed such lofty mental 
endowments and vast capacities, as charactezixe man, 
upon the creature of a day ? 

Inquire of noHtre. Her universal voice speaks £»rth 
in the instinctive horror with which all, even the hmn- 
bleat and the most debased, recoil from the thought of 
fiX|]Mhi)atiQn, in the ardent longing for perpetuity of 
being, and the strpng presentiment of it which they 
feel. Hian's u^mortality has always been the common 
belief of the mass. It hus sppmg^ P^lMIPfli 6om the 
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obrioiui neceasitj of a future righteous retribution, in- 
asmuch as none such takes place upon the earth. 
Hence it has erer been connected with an impression 
that the good and the bad would dwell in diiferent 
abodes. Poets have used this common belief to weave 
the wildest pictures, and philosophers hsre made it the 
foundation ior the most absurd and dreamy specula- 
tiims* Still it has existed in the minds of men, andno 
£»oe of argument, no subtile sophistry, has been able 
to eradicate it. 

Liaten to rwelaiunu Eyen its ancient teachings hint, 
not yery obscurely, at the great truth, and many glim- 
merings of it appear in its historic and prophetical writ- 
ings. The light which they shed upon it, indeed, was 
dim and flickering ; yet was it brightness itself when 
compared with the gloom of Pagan teaching. 

The immortality of the soul is clearly mirrored in the 
mission of Christ. It were surely absurd to suppose 
that such events as his coming into our world, so 
heralded as it was by angel bands, so wondrous in all 
its aspects, and his death, which robed the heayens 
in mourning and made all nature groan, would have 
transpired to save the soul, if its being were limited to 
time's short space and. circumscribed by the narrow 
bounds of earth. The hosazma of praise that was 
heard upon the plains of Bethlehem, the homage that 
was paid to the infant Redeemer by the Jewish world 
in the persons of the shepherds, and by the Gentile 
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wodd in that of the wise men ; the Toioe of Jriiovah 
proclmming his aonehip stthe heptismal wvten of Jor- 
dan, end upon the moont of tnmaftgnntion ; nay, 
erery drop that he sweat in the garden, and every 
groan which he uttered upon tiie croas, then, loudly 
dedare man's inmortality to man* 

It standi feth, praminentty, in his teachings and in 
those of his disciples. Hear him, as he unansweraUy 
replies to the materialists of his day : ** As touching 
the dead, that they rise, have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, say- 
ing, I am the Ood of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the Gtod of Jacob ? God is not the God of the dead, 
but the God of the liying." Hear him, as he encour- 
ages his disciples in the i»rospect of predicted persecu- 
tion by the words, ** Fear not those who kill the body, 
but are not able to lull the souL" Kill the soul! The 
suicide may put an end to his earthly existence, the 
murderer may cause life's pulse to cease its beating, 
and fJEuiaticism may do what it wiH to the body ; but 
the soul no human power can touch. 

No less explicit is the language of his disciples. A 
primary article in their creed — one which nerved them 
to endure affliction, to face persecution, to die upon 
the scaffold or at the stake — was this: <* Absent 
from the body and present with the Lord." They were 
assured, and they have assured us, that death has no 
power over the soul. Kay, in their view, to the Chris- 




tian, it is the friendly hand which opens its piison-door» 
and permits it to soar to its native sky — the remoyal 
of the barrier which keeps it from its highest honor, iti 
truest, purest bliss. 

Who were they whom John saw, when before him 
appeared in yision at Patmos a great multitude which 
no man could number, of all nations and kindreds, and 
peoples and tongues, standing before the throne of the 
Lamb, clad in robes of white, and bearing palms in 
their hands? Were they not the hosts of the re- 
deemed, who, *<come out of great tribulation,'' now 
liye in bliss ? Whom did he see beneath the altar i 
Were they not the souls of those who were slain upon 
earth for the word of God end the testimmiy whieh 
they bore — Christ's martyred ones, who now dwell 
where bigotry cannot reach them, where persecution 
and suifering haye forerer ceased ? 

We are not, then, left to spell out the soul's immor- 
tality by the light of nature, nor are we called to fol- 
low the dubious fancies and the conjectural uncertain- 
ties of philosophy. It is attested by a yoice tmm 
heayen, it is affirmed by Him whose word is eternal 

truth. 

7. a 
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THS YOLUNTSEB'S FABEWSLL. 

OifB cheer for our fiitherland, ere we depart, 

Afl the Switzer^s own. mountain-home dear to the 

heart! 
One sigh for the aad ones — the loved ones — we leave ; 
Then« brothers, away, for 'tis foUy to griere. 

We are leaying the land of the monntain and pine, 
We are boTind for the land of the orange and vine. 
Where the blossom perpetual enamels the sod. 
And the incense of nature breathes ever to Crod. 



But, alas ! 'tis the land of the despot and sUye, 

Awaiting the aid of the free and the brave ; 

Though grandeur and beauty clothe mountains and 

There liberty languishes — anarchy reigns. ^ 

Then onward ! the laurels that others have won 
Are blooming for us in the clime of the sun ! 
The arm that's invincible still wields the blade, 
And he that ** Burrendera not " calls for our aid. 

On, brothers — our vows were plighted to-day 
To glory — the mistress who calls us away. 



'Id 
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To the bridal wa hasten ; where fiercest the fight 
The war-god is waiting to witness the rite 1 

Our couch we may press 'mid the rush of the storm. 

And the battle's blue smoke may our bridal-wreath 

form; 

But the soldier's remembrance is hallowed and dear. 

Though the laurel may deck — not the brow — but the 

bier* 

Mr», 8. R, A Barnes, 



OUE FACTORY GIRLS. 

It has been the business of an honorable senator in 
congress to institute comparisons between the factory 
operatLves of the north and the black slavery of the 
south — to allude to a class of ** day laborers," as 
being subjected to a « horrid tyranny, compared with 
which the southern slave is happy indeed," seven 
tenths of whom are females — New England females — 
educated from early ohUdhood in the school of liberty ; 
and, having learned the lessons and imbibed all the 
principles of a just equality, they acknowledge no man 
as a master. Possessing all the elements of a laudable 
independence, they scorn the tyrant, and despise slavery 
in all its horrid and complicated forms, as being the 
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**upu of the mortl world, under whose pestileroiis 
■hade all intellect langoiBhes, and all ▼irtue dies." 
The aenator, however, would allude to our northern 
laborers in a spirit of commiseration. For this we 
thank him. Such a sympathy is most kind ; but, in 
truth, we must say, that we require neither his sym- 
pathy nor his influence in alleviating our condition. 
We are the arbiters of our own fortunes. Our time is 
our own, our earnings are our own ; and we are happy 
and contented in the sphere in which an all-wise 
Providence has called us to act. 

Tes, we thank him for such expressions of sympa- 
thy; but we would rather thalt his commiseration 
should be lavished on those degraded beings who . 
make up a part of his constitoency, and who are now 
groaning under the lash of cruel and relentless task- 
masters. If his commiseration has resulted in tears, 
let them flow in a channel, broad and de^, at the base 
of the altar of slavery, until fhey shall form a mighty 
flood that shall undermine the disgraceful &bric 
reared in blood and tears, and baptiaed with the immo- 
lation of human victims. Were we the wretches his 
deluded fancy has painted, we might deserve his 
sympathy. But if^ in point of talent, edueation, moral 
virtue, integrity of purpose, refinement of sentiment 
— if^ in all that constitutes the sum total <Kf liamale 
accomplishments, to say nothing of personal attrac- 
tions, the female operatives of New England wUl not 
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beat a cofOipairiMfii tvith the inyes and daughters of the 
Bouth, then most assuredly we have nerer been so 
fortunate as to behold a specimen of their first quality, 
yet we have seen southern ladies, whose pretensions 
would lead us to beHeye that they were richly entitled 
to all the claims of superiority. 

I speak from acquaintance. Many of our female 
operatives are self-taught. Hundreds go out from our 
manufacturing villages yearly to the south and west, 
as teachers, and are encouraged so to do by Christians 
and philanthropists, as being preeminent, not for their 
beauty alone — for this dwells only in the lustre of a 
wdl-cultivated mind — but for their moral, religious, 
and scientific attainments ; and, judging from long 
experience, I have no hesitation in saying, that in point 
of health, general intelligence, and all that pertains to 
the moral and social virtues, as a class, they will not 
suffer in comparison with any others on the globe. 
That I may be sustained in my assertion, you have 
only to visit our mills. Go into any or all of the 
different departments of labor, and you will not only 
be greeted with bright eyes and smiling faces, but you 
win observe that neatness, order, and the utmost cir- 
cumspection prevail ; and, my word for it, your ears 
will not be pained with words of crimination, or with 
boisterous faultfinding ; but, on the contrary, will be 
found the utmost courtesy and mutual good feelings, 
and a scrupulous regard for each other's interests. 
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Should you iriat um, you vUl find us busily engaged 
in our usual ayocations. Nor do we wish to disguise 
the £BCt that we are the ** sons and daughters of toiL" 
We hare been educated from our infancy in the habits 
of industry, and we haye learned to discover in labor 
— Jree labor — a dignity, which, in our view, makes 
even toil itself an intrinsic virtue. literally it may be 
said of us, that we ** eat our bread by the sweat of the 
brow." But, <* we do not Uve on bread alone." There 
are yazious sources from which we can dexiye nutri- 
ment for the mind as well as the body. We attend 
religious worship. Most of us are teachers or scholars 
in the Sabbath schooL We have also access to exten- 
sire libraries, and frequently attend popular lectures 
before the lyccum. Besides, we take <*the papers," 
ercn write for them occasionally, read political speeches, 
and censure and applaud as we please the efforts of our 
public servants in congress, as their political principles 
do or do not comport with our ideas of right and 
wrong ; and, when stigmatized as slaves, we take an 
honest pride in hurling back the foul aspersion into the 
very face and eyes of him who dares to utter it. And 
here let me admonish the senator, that he has under- 
taken an herculean task, if he thinks to fasten upon^ 
the Yankee girls of New England the opprobrious 
epithet of " slaves," by any comparison which he can 
conjure up, or dream of in his philosophy. 

JV*aiiey P. Am%. 
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THE OLD GRANITE STATE 

Wkbn out old fftate was new, 

Now some two hundred yeani, 
The people wete hut few, 

As hy story plain appears ; 
But the folks were real gritty, 

As all our records show, 
Though they'd neither town nor city, 

Two hundred years ago. 

Their rocks were truest granite, 

Their hills of mountain size. 
The SOU, none nobler man it 

Beneath more genial skies. 
The red man soon knocked Tinder, 

And the knocking wasn't slow ; 
It was real Yankee thunder. 

Two hundred years ago. 

The moose browsed o'er the mountain. 
The wolf prowled through the dell. 

The wild deer sought the fountain, 
And the bear his wintry cell ; 



Tlie salmon leaped the waterfall. 
And, with ahad, were ** all the go " 

80 plentjT, that they'd oome at call. 
Two hundred years ago. 

The tunes haye strangely altered. 

Since our history began. 
Bat Old lime has never faltered 

In r^irodncing man. 
And the product has been glorious, 

As every age will show, 
lliough things were less uproarious, 

Two hundred years ago. 

We'd true Kew England mothers, 

To gire us a fair start, 
Who'd compare with any others 

In the skill to make us amort. 
With our fathers we'll not quarvel— 

As to pa, weTre not below ; 
Though the birch usurped the lanzel* 

Two hundred years ago. 



When our old state was new, 
Our learning was but small. 

With the masters very few, 
And scarce mistresses at alL 



«< Tonng ideas " were taught *< to shoot " 
But at Indians, bears, and so, 

With little foretaste ci such fruit, 
Two hundred years a«^ 



A SKETCH. 

Almost eyery body in this state knows General Wil- 
son by the familiar but not very elegant cognomen, 
*< Long Jim.'' Still, there is more meaning, appropri- 
ateness, in it than a fastidious ear might be aware oL 
«• Long " he certainly is — though not an Anak, nor 
stretched to the immeasurable length of ** Long John 
of Chicago." And, to his credit be it said, he is one 
of those unsophisticated and unstarched men who 
may be Jimmed without offending their delicacy or 
detracting from their dignity. There are some such 
men who boast no royal pride, but pass along, in re- 
publican simplicity, claiming the humblest citizen as a 
brother, and saying to the highest, as Black Hawk 
did to the president, « I am a man, and you are anoth- 
er." ** Don't thee and thou us," said the pompous 
justices of England to the plain, blunt Quaker, Fox. 
*'Use such familiarities to our MervtmUt but not to 
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magutratn," Mid they. Aod a good deal of that royal 
stiffeomg has crept down i&to tke Tcins of tliese dem- 
ocratic tbaea. Tlie Qnaken aaed to take Wabbinoton 
by the hand, while preaident of tha United States, and 
oddrets him, as Penn had the king before, simply as 
** Geosge." Tke great man seemed rather pleased with 
a greeting which bespoke the fraternizing affection of 
kome, and often zedprocated it with the like simpHcity 
of a brother. Some little sprig of aristocracy, better 
famished with broaddotk than brains, would have re- 
sented a familiarity that made him but « common 
cUy." 

Bat not to dwell on these things, it must be admit- 
ted that General Wilson is distinguished, in an emi- 
nent degree, finr single, unostentatious hahitB in his 
intercourse, and unvarying courtesy of demeanor, fie 
probably &els that he is a man, imd not an ape. Not 
a mere buckram fop or dandy — one of those precious 
things, so numerous in sunny weather, that 

" Present a body which, at most. 
Is less substantial than a ghost" 

Had Robert Bums been sn orator instead of a poet, 
there would have been a very striking resemblance be- 
tween him and General Wilson. And there is reason 
ior this ; for the latter is of Scottish descent, and his 
vdns are full of Scotch feeling and fire, tempered with 
that earnest, Irisk enthuidasm, whieh he derives from 
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one hranch of his ancestral liae. Those who know 
any thing of the noble-hearted, strong-willed poet, 
will see very strong points of resemblanoe between 
them. The same wild scenes of nature, the same 
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" Land of the mountftia and the flood, 
Of dark brown heath and ihaggy wood/* 

first opened alike to tlieir youthfiil eyes. Bums, in his 
boyhood, followed the plough, and jyressed his wild, free 
feet to the old Caledonian hills ; while the American 
boy bent to the same rustic employment, and learned 
fireedom like him in our beloved Scodand. The same 
free, generous, and impetuous spirit that swelled in the 
bosom of one, now charact^izes the other. Alike in 
disdaining the pompous foUy c^ lordly life and the 
** rattling equipage " of wealth and fashion, the same 
glorious si»rit of independence that Bums worshipped, 
as "lord of the lion heart and eagle eye,'' is equally 
the idol of the New Hampshire orator. If the music 
of the one fell like a transcendent charm upon the 
Scottish ear, no less potent, in a different capacity, is 
the Toice of the other to stir the pulse or win the heart. 
The same martial fire, the same restless and indignant 
hatred of tyranny, that burned in the Scotchman's 
yeins, now runs in the American's* 

Compare them physically, and the same resemblance 
is apparent ; — with an exception, however, for the eye 
<tf Buma was the most distinotiTe feature of his fue. 
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Poetry fingered in ite ndianoe ; end when the bard felt 
the struggling of that mighty netaie within him, hie 
eye ie said to here burned end kindled with an ** al- 
most insufferable light." In General Wilson, the same 
feature is often lighted up with temble power. To a 
stranger, General Wilson would not appear the lion he 
actually is when aroused and in the midst of one of his 
Impassioaed strains of eloquence — as Lamb has said 
of books-— tiiat if eloquence. He would then be 
taken for some hard-fiioed ploughman, ungifted with 
that ** mighty magic " which puts a tongue in every 
thing and leads an assembly captiye. I have attended 
public meetings when he was to address the people, and 
noted the curious inquiries and sage remarks of those 
who had never before seen him, and knew nothing ci 
his powers as a speaker. Plainly attired, and in the 
most Tinstudied manner, he would enter the house and 
sit in modest carelessness awaiting the gathering of his 
audience. Ko stranger eye would be fixed on him as 
the hero of the scene. '* Where is he ? " would be the 
inquiry. « There he is — that coarse-looking man, 
bending forward, with the aspect of a long * Yermont 
Jonathan,' " would be the reply. « Thai General Wil- 
son } — why, he don't look as though he could say any 
thing. See there ! I guess your phrenology is all 
knocked in the head now. He looks like an old 
plough-jogger." Such would be the comments. But 
he speaks — at first with that simplicity and courteous 
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phraseology that distinguiahes the gallant man always. 
He stretches himself up — raises his stentorian y oice as 
he warms with his subject — period upon period goes 
rolling out upon the audience, and echoing back and 
up Uke the ocean tones of the sea. The orator seems 
laboring and dashing forward like one of those " oak 
leviathans " of the deep, crushing the haughty wares 
beneath its ke^ and wrestling onward against the 
tempest. It is then you begin to realize the awaken- 
ing of that ** dormant thunder " which you so little 
dreamed was sleeping in that awkward form and un- 
promising aspect. Tou are borne onward by the im- 
petuous current, dr stirred by some startling picture of 
political folly or aggravated wrong, untlL it would seem 
as though the old dead had been summoned back to 
rebuke the living. 

But in all this there is no ungenerous taunt — no 
flippant blackguardism — no impeachment of his oppo- 
nent's motives or abilities, but an exhibition of the 
loftier and better feelings. In this respect General 
Wilson occupies a more elevated position than most of 
the political orators of the day. He scorns the tricks 
and slang of the demagogue. He never descends to 
them. His language is chosen with even the nice taste 
of the scholar ; and while his periods oftentimes ex- 
hibit a peculiar beauty and finish, they are fuU of ener- 
gy and charmed with fire — << as lightning lurks in the 
drops of the summer clouds." He never caters to that 
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Tolgar appetite which riots in abnnye epithet and un- 
manly detraction. Nor does he ever stoop to repel the 
base attack and calnmny so rife in partizan wai&re. 
But he standi up like the 8torm-def|ruig pillar, that 
moeka alike the fiiry of the tempest and the wave, and 
he bean his head alolt into the sunshine and bids them 
beat on. 



STANZAS. 

Adown the track of bygone years, 

From whence our liyes haye sped. 
How many fieur and grand ideas 

Among its tombs are dead ; 
Though once in smiling beauty bom, 

And nurtured in the mind, 
They'ye passed like clouds in dewy mom. 

And left no trace behind. 

If eyery errant, flitting thought. 
That sweeps the teeming brain 

In tempting show, could all be caught 
And bound in memory's chain, 
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O, what a store of predoiui lore, 
To hold in stem oommand t — 

More dear than piles of golden ove^ 
Or pearia from ocean atrand. 

They come, they go, those flitting fonns, 

We loved so passing well ; 
Each treasured glance, each breathing tone. 

Has left its magic spell — 
Yet, O, the thronging memories 

That Uve within the past ! — 
That come in dreams too beautiful — 

Too beautiful to last. 



M. 



ULTBAISM. 



The great mass of numkind are groping their way m 
the dark, not daring to push forward their investiga- 
tions and researches with that spirit, promptness, and 
energy which truth demands. They skim along the 
sur&oe of the great ocean of truth and eternal princi- 
ples, pleased with what a superficial effort brings to 
their knowledge and understanding. This is the con- 
dition of the world, and the only diflllBrence between 




the masses and <he oltraiBts, as tliey are called, is this : 
'While the former are satisfied idth tiieir superficial 
knowledge of men and things, the latter probe the 
matter to the quick, and wffl not relifiquiah their la- 
bors until they fully master the subject under consid- 
eration. The ultraist goes beyond his fellows. He 
soars higher, digs deeper, and extends his observationB 
further than the multitude. Hence he is called a vis- 
ionary, a wild schemer, a fanatic, an ultraist. But to 
the triiu man these are no terms of reproach. They are 
but words of cheer and encouragement, as can be 
clearly illustrated by a thousand facts drawn from the 
ponderous pages of history. 

Men may be ultra in science, politics, religion, and 
letters ; and yet, when the world comes to understand 
the views and opinions which are thought to make 
men ultra in their notions, it wUl sanction and approve 
them all. Nay, farther. The world will adopt them 
and call them all its own, and wonder that it should so 
long have been kept in ignorance. How many men of 
science have been denounced s» being ultra in their 
opinions. When Copernicus, after long and weaned 
hours, months, and years, broached the simple doc- 
trine that the sun was the centre of the solar system, 
and that the earth was a secondary body, revolving 
around it at a great distance, and turning daily upon 
its own axis, he was persecuted and denounced as an 
ultraist, and his doctrines were represented as danger- 
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omi to the ehnrch and cominnnity. And yet the Co- 
pemican systein of astronoiny ia the true one, and is 
now nniyersally adopted. The world, following in the 
footsteps of Copemiciu, hare all become astronomical 
vltraists. What a comment on human blindness and 
bigotry I 

As an example of religions ultraism that ha9 now 
become popular, look at the sublime and glorious sys- 
tern of Christianily, which is rapidly working its way 
to the hearts and consciences of men. When its 
Founder made his appearance on the earth, clothed 
with the plain sunpUcity of the truth, and armed with 
the simple power of the gospel, he was mocked, per- 
secuted, insulted, and slain, merely because he was an 
ultraist. He looked at things as they were, called 
them by their right names, rebuked the eyils and vices 
of the age, and plainly declared to men the true system 
of earthly greatness and glory. How was he received } 
Let history answer. His ultra doctrines, as they were 
termed by the ignorant and superstitious crowd, 
brought down upon his head all the vengeance of 
kings, priests, and the rabble. With one voice they 
cried out, ** Crucify him ! crucify him 1 ** and accordingly 
he suffeced all the terrible agonies of the cross, between 
two male£»ctors. In a like manner, his ultra disciples 
suffered martyrdom and death in the most cruel and 
homble forms. And yet these ultra doctrines, as they 
were reproachfully tenaed« have lived and flourished 
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for more than oighteea oentuiies. And thia Tery d«y» 
there are thotisandB and mUlions who embraoe tbeae 
doctxixwa, in the lore of truth, and who glory in that 
providence of God which gare the world such a sub- 
lime system of fiiith and religious practioe. O* how 
much of good has been done in the world by the holy 
mission of Christianity I How many broken and sor- 
rowful hearts has it healed up with its balmy truths ! 
How many orphans* and widows' tears has it dried 
away 1 And how much of Christian love and peace 
has it begotten in the hearts of men ! The world owes 
its great moral Founder a debt of everlasting gratitude 
for the gift of Christianity. 

But there is one more proof that ultraism is only 
the demonstration of the truth befine the people are 
prepared to receive it. By a combination of the most 
singular and remarkable circumstances recorded in the 
annals of history, the continent of America was dis- 
covered and settied by Europeans. For long and weary 
years, our hardy forefathers endured the toUs and la- 
bors of a new country, exposed to the ravages of fiun- 
ine, disease, and a sleepless enemy. They knew no 
rest or peace, except that peace of mind which flows 
from conscious integrity and virtuous actions. They 
came here to enjoy the freedom of religion and poli- 
tics. Escaping from the immediate jurisdiction and 
oppressions of a cruel monarchy, they soon began to 
see and feel the necessity of social and political refimn. 
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They began to realize the beanties of hitman equality 
and freedom, and ardently to desire a more just and 
liberal government. A colliaion took place between 
the colony and the mother country, which was pro* 
tracted through a serein yeara' war, and which tenni- 
nated in the glorious -victory of the American forces. 
A new gOT«:nment was established upon principles as 
immutable as truth itself. The fandamental trutiis of 
that constitution which is now the admiration of the 
whole world, were denounced as ultra and yisionary in 
the extreme. And yet these ultra x>olitical doctrines 
haye stood for more than fifty years as monuments of 
human wisdom. They cannot die. Our country may 
fall into the dust, and take its place among the dead 
republics of the old world; but the ultra doctrines of ;| 
the immortal Declaration of American Independence 
will live as long as the great heart of humanity shall 
beat and the sons of freedom shall cherish the lore of 
liberty. Human rights and human equality begin now 
to be understood, and the doctrines of self-government 
are so universally bdieved, that no one thinks of call- 
ing them ultra in their nature or tendency. The sign- 
ers of this Declaration, once denounced as ultra politi- 
cal aspirants, are now admired and loved as the fathers 
of American liberty. 

Away, then, with the foolish and timid idea, that ul- 
traism is a term of reproach and disgrace. It is not so. 
The term ultraist, used in the sense in which weemploy 



it, means only the man who has wixed hold of the 
tmth, while the mnltitadee aze groping about in dai^- 
neat. We like mioh ultndsm as this, and our heart is 
re}oioed that theze are ultra splriti abroad in the world, 
preparing it for the more speedy and general diffiision 
of scientific, pditjcal, and religioiis truth. 



THE DOOMED RACE. 

Ay, true ! ye hare waned like the phantom hosts 

Of mom on the misty lea ; 
Tour arrow's sharp hurtle hath left our coasts. 

The plash of your oars our sea ; 
Where Metacom strode in his chieftain pride 

The wigwam is seen no more ; 
And long, long ago hath the council-fire died 

On the Old Dominion's shore. 

Tour trail o'er the green AllAghi^niMi ygiea 

Is the track of the eyening dew, 
And the war-whoop that swells on the prairie gales 

Is the wail of the fiiint and few. 
Te know ye are doomed — a perishing race^ 

like the leaves of the autmun blast ; 
Te know that the Saxon is waiting your place, 

And ye must belong to the past. 
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The ami of the red chief is weary of Uood — 

His heart is forgetting its hate ; 
Too long hath he striven to baffle the flood 

Of swift and remediless fate. 
He bows to the current he may not stem 

With a spirit all torn and cruahed ; 
And he will find pity where men condemii» 

When his dying moan is hushed. 

Alas foi ye, people of little light I 

Yonr prowess so stem and wild, 
Your few simple virtues will pass, and night 

Envelop the forest child ; 
And history alone in some mo\ildy arch 

Enshrine the lost Indian brave : — 

O, sad is the thought that mind's triumph march 

Must be o*er a nation's grave I 

Mrs. Cote. 



THE RESTLESS HEART. 

The hurry and bustle of the day had given place to 
comparative qiuet, for it was midnight in the imperial 
dty. The Porum was deserted, except by a few scat- 
tered sleepers, who reclined around the statues, or in 
the shadows of the porticos. The Jew had crouched 
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away in his comfortless abode — the brawling gladiator 
was shnt in his nightly prison. The hosbandman had 
returned to his Tilla with the proceeds of his sales. 
There was no hum of buyer or setter in the bookstalls 
of the Sigillaria, no gay laughter from tilie batha» no 
shout from the Campus Martins, no merry peal from 
the public aehooils. OocaaionaHy, a figure glided silent- 
ly along, a ehaziot whirled swiftly by» or a reveller, 
reding homeward, sang fragments of Fesoennine songs. 
Here and there the rays of a lamp streaming through 
the lattice revealed a copyist still grasping his reed, or 
the journalist preparing the news-sheet for the morrow, 
and sometimes, too, a weary student came forth from 
the library of LucuUus to breathe the air of the Cir- 
cean gardens. 

All was still in the palace of Ciesar. The banquet 
was oyer. The mirthful echoes had died in the stately 
hall, and the jewelled wine-cups gleamed fedntly 
amidst the withered garlands. The guests had de- 
parted — some to their ceU-like dormitories, some to 
the cool marble floors, or the brim of the soothing 
fountains. For that brief hour eren the sUve was at 
rest. The porter and his dog lay down together. The 
oaptire Greek, the sullen Sard, the dark-hued Numid- 
ian, the supple child of the Asian coast, followed 
undisturbed the changes of a dream, bright, perchance, 
with the temple of Feronia and the cap of liberty. 

GkMing a suite of lofty rooms was one yet move 
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elaborately finished and more layishly adorned. In it 
was no trace of the early Komans. Their stem sim- 
plicity had Taoished before the sudden influx of for- 
eign wealth. Planned for luxurious ease and ekgaat 
retirement, it provided alike for the softness of the 
Oriental and the highest wants of the scholar. Upon 
one side lay the garden, separated from it by curtain* 
of brilliant dyes looped up to admit the wind freighted 
with perfume. It had been wandering at will over the 
sweet domain, where, grouped in glowing cluBten» 
twining about sculptured pillars, or climbing oyer the 
curving brim of urns and vases, grew flowers of every 
tint, and vines with their clasping tendrils. There 
twinkled the glossy foliage of the ilex — there stood 
the richly dyed arbutus and the graceful myrtle. Th»e 
bloomed the orange and the lemon, the anemone and 
the bright cistus, the rose and the violet, the aloe, and 
the red gilliflow^ of the rock. There waved the palm, 
there rustled the gray olive and the bee-loved lime. 
And all was so fair, so fresh, with the spray-drops 
forever falling from the inniunerable jets, and the tran- 
quil moonlight brightening as with a thought of love 
each stem and leaf, each bud and blossom. In between 
columns of transparent alabaster came the beams also. 
Silently they stole over the mosaics of the floor — 
silently crept along the marble walls — silently kindled 
the rare paintings, each a nation's boast — silently 
lingered amidst the carvings of the arched and pen* 
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eUed root Partly in strong relief^ partly in deep 
shadow, stood noble busts and fauUless statues, and 
upon stands of careful workmanship were pales of 
exquintely finished trifles, gathered with violence from, 
conquered proTinces. 

A table, covered with the evidence of literary toil, 
was drawn quite to the edge of the garden, and beside 
it was an open capiat filled with chmce writing imple- 
ments. At a little distance stood a massive chair, 
whose finunework of scented wood was wholly covered 
with curious patterns inlaid with ivory and gold. In 
it sat the master of the mansion — the master of Borne. 
The quivering leaves of a neighboring orange-bough 
made a perpetual dance of light and gloom over his 
fisaturea, yet it was easy to see that he was still in his 
prime. His complexion in youth, even femininely fair, 
was bronzed by sun and storm ; but he stiU wore the 
air of unrivalled elegance which had made him the 
admiration i»f the Boman fashionables. Still his lips 
retained their voluptuous, passion-breathing swell. 
Still his fiery eye glanced with the stem authority 
which dazzled and controlled. 

'* The vow of my boyhood is fulfilled," he said at 
length. ** I am first in Borne. The world is at my 
feet. Britain and Gaul, Spain and Macedonia, Syria 
and Numidia, all, from the misty home of the northern 
storms to the burning suns of the far south, lie sub- 
dued before me. I have triiunphed ! I shall never 
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be forgotten! When my chariot shall have disi^ 
peared from the Capitol, when my statue, riven from 
its sphere, shall have lost its inscription — * Caesar the 
demigod ' — ay, through aU time, shall the ambitions 
man, be he statesman, general, or scholar, study my 
career and emulate my Tictories." 

There was exultation in the speaker's mien, but U 
passed away. The voice of flattery was a£Eur; iAtB 
shout of the multitude echoed not in the stillness. 
Only the tender, thought-inspiring Night looked on the 
proud imperator. Softly she embraced him; gtad* 
ually she led him from thoughts of the world's great- 
ness, and the world's glory, back into himself. With 
gentle force she compelled him to listen to the voice of 
his prisoned soul. Alas 1 it spoke but of disappoint- 
ment, of weariness, of regret. Always in advance of 
the step just attained, it stUl struggled upward, and 
found nothing whereunto to cling. It called aloud for 
the larue, the lofty, the imperishable. It j^fused to 
acknowledge, as its dower, the baubles of an earthly 
heritage. Dimly conscious of its affinity with the 
pervading spirit of the- universe, it demanded unceas- 
ingly a Mgher goaL As the setting of the sun leaves 
the snow-crested hill-top cold and lone, so from his 
place of piide vanished the fitful splendor cast on it by 
the visions of hia wild ambition. Bestless and un- 
happy, he exclaimed bitterly, *' Has the fierce struggle, 
the indomitable will, the uniiagging toil, the blood of 
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fire hxmdred battle-fieLds, the sack of a ihotisand dUes, 
brouglit me but this ^ It is a mockery — a dream — a 
fOdo! CanthiabeaU?" 

He peertd eagerly into the future. A star might, 
perchance, shine upon it, fraught with a nobler prom- 
ise. His restless heart, might it not be quieted ? His 
▼ague, yet paiwionate yearnings, might they not be 
•tilled } No ; for that was the proud man's punish- 
ment. His youthful vigor, his fresh affections, his 
strength of purpose, had been given unto earth, and of 
earth's fleeting joys must he partake, yet r^nain unsat- 
isfied. The path up to truth and virtue might not be 
trodden by such impeded footsteps. Vanity and pride, 
the world-worship that had grown intense with time» 
were mightier than the momentary impulse. On 
would they urge him through the coming years, still 
seeking, stiU pursuing, still casting aside the toy 
which had £Mled in the grasping* And the aid I 
Jk&a in the darkness gleamed redly the flames of his 
frmenl pile. They breathed scorchingLy upon him — 
tiiey crept around and embraced him. He shuddered 
at hia mortality, for his soul was suilied. ^ From the 
goal he had attained, he looked upward, upward to 
the goal he might have won. With a alight shiveE, he 
drew back in the ststdy chair, which was the symbol 
of his high office, and covering his face, he exclaimed 
once more. *< It is a mockery — a dream — a &ble ! 
Can this be all?" 



The mozDing star trembled on the hoziioii. The 
eastern sky kindled into light. The sun shone glori- 
ously upon Borne, and changed to gold the waves of 
the yellow Tiber. Again the busy multitude poured 
like a flood through, this rast mart of nations. Again 
the passions of men, strengthened by repose, started 
into actiyity, and violence and deceit were rife in the 
great city. Porgetfiil of the sober thoughts of his 
midnight musings, Caesar went forth. Again he ad- 
dressed himself to the task of conquest ; and tlie his- 
torian who records his weariness of spirit, also chron- 
icles his insane ambition with its dark reward. 



TO THE YOUNG. 



It is well at times, and often, for the young to pause 
and consider well the season of youth, and exercise 
tiiat prudent forethought so necessary to instire a safe 
and happy voyage over the sea of human life* The 
inexperienced pilot, when first the freighted vessel is 
placed in his care, will often cast a forward glance 
upon the sea, to catch, if possible^ the first appearance 
of danger, in order to avoid what might otherwise 



bttve Mused hiii mio. So the young, standing in the 
TesUbule of this busy world, just leady to launch off 
upon the open sea, should cast forward and catch the 
fiist sound of the distant bieakcts, and siyoid the rocks 
and quic k sands that lie in the way. So wisdom dic- 
tates ; for however bright the morning of life may ap- 
pear—though the sky may be cloudless and the sea 
unruffled — yet, as the ocean at times is swept by the 
wing of the tempest, and its waters ploughed into 
mountain waves, so the sea of human lifie must be 
disturbed by the tempests of disappointment, and the 
storms of misfortune will roll over it, mftlting ship- 
wreck of the unwise and improvident, and, to some 
extent, blasting the hopes and anticipations of the 
wisest and best. 

** life is 8 sea — how fair its face, 
How smooth its dimpling waters pace, 

Its canopy how pure ! 
But roek* below — and tm^egts sleep 
Insidious o'er the glassy deep. 

Nor leave an hour secure." 



There is a work to be accomplished in the morning 
of life— a work of paramount importance. I am 
•ware that the season of youth has been, and now is, 
too generally regarded as a sort of play-day — a period 
having but little responsibility, care, and labor. In 
youth, we look forward to the time when life shall as- 
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sume a deeper significance, and become a scene of 
earnest toil and effort. Until then, we have nothing to 
do. So the young live in the future, and are thought- 
less of the present. 

But in opposition to these views of the season of 
youth, in my judgment there is no period in human 
existence possessed of such relative importance, and so 
full of interest, as this. 

In the first place, it is important because it is the 
starting point in l ife-;- the period when we all begin to 
live. In every human enterprise, it is essential that, 
we begin aright. , To commence wrong, in any under- 
taking, promises poorly for future success. The first 
step controls the second, and the second affects the 
succeeding one, and so on through life. An error at 
the beginning of life may prove much more dangerous 
and £a.tal than the errors of our later years. They may 
piave the way for gireater sinirtd' fbllbw.' "They may be 
the small begmniiijgs Oi 'a gftfeat "toihed'y of errors," 
while mistakes at the ctose of' life ^WSX' leiBd to but few 
succeeding ones. In sdlvfiig'^ a'tntfthc^aHcal problem 
which requires a lon^, complicatifd prooesd^of additiorifii, 
subtractions, multiplications,''^add i3Evisioiil&, a mistake 
of one figure only,* and that ik' tile iLeast restive valiLe, 
at the beginning, may prcrre 4 s^ous Irrolt at the dose 
of the process. That bfbider^ sH^ at first, runs 
tHf ough the entire woil^, itet^aihig 'at ^ry step, lead- 
ing to other and greattit 'i^^Mf^nA^istHSQ result the 
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magnitude of the wxong ia truly feazfuL Had that 
mtatiAft occurred near the close of the process, its re- 
sult would haye been less. So the errors of our youth, 
though trivial in themselTes, may run through the 
whole problem of life, increasing in magnitude all the 
while, 'SO that what in the morning of life seemed like 
a little doud, no larger than the hand, may multiply 
and spread untU it shall darken the whole heavens. 

Let the young, then, beware of the smallest sins. 
Shun all error and wrong in ea rly life — so shall thy 
future years be bright and peaceful, and blessings shall 
follow thee to the grave. 

Secondly. Again, youth is exceedingly important, 
because it is the most dangerous period in life. Temp- 
tations come upon the young with a fearful power. 
Every period brings its own peculiar temptations, but 
none like that of youth. Then the voice of the 
charmer is powerfully dangerous ; then the feelings are 
fresh, buoyant, and strong — the passions are all un- 
subdued — the intellect and moral powers are unde- 
veloped — the habits are unestablished, and the young 
tread the path of virtue with inexperienced and, alas I 
too often with hesitating steps. Happy, thrice happy 
is that young man who stands firmly on the rock of 
virtue, resisting successfully the syren influences of aU. 
worldly temptation << Woman is sheltered by fond 
arms and loving counsel ; old age is protected by its 
experience, and manhood by its strength; but the 
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young man stands amid the temptations of the world, 
like a self-balanced tower. Happy he who seeks and 
gains the prop and shelter of morality." 

Finally, let no one regard the season of youth with 
indifference. Let the young improve it well, and lay 
up treasures for coming years. ** In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand." 
I will dose with the following beautiful extract. Head 
it, ponder it, and leam its lessons. 

« It was New Year's night. An old man stood at 
his window and looked, with a glance of fearful de- 
spair, up to the immovable and ever-blooming heavens, 
and down upon the still, pure, white earth on which 
no one was so joyless and sleepless as he. His grave 
was near him. It was covered with the snow of old 
age, and not with verdure of youth, and he had 
brought with him from a whole rich Ufe nothing but 
errors, suxs, and diseases, a wasted body and a desolate 
soul, a breast full of poison, and an old age full of re- 
pentance. The beautiful days of his youth came back 
to him like spectres, and brought him again to that 
lovely morning when his father first placed him on the 
cross-way of lifie which leads, on the right, on the 
sunny path of virtue, into a broad, quiet land, full 
of light and harvests, and whichf on the left, plunges 
into the mole- walks of vice, and into a cave full of 
poisonous distillations, hissing snakes, and dark* sultry 
vapors. 
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** Alas, the snakes were hanging on his breast, and 
the poison-drops were on his tongue ! He knew now 
where he was. Distracted with tinutterable giief he 
iq^pealed to Heaven : * Giye me back my youth, O fa- 
ther ! place me again upon the cross-road, that I may 
choose otherwise.' But both his father and his youth 
were gone long ago. He saw iffnes faiui dancing upon 
the marshes and disappearing in the cemetery, and he 
■aid, 'These are my days of folly/ He saw a star fall 
glittering from heaven, and vanish on the earth. 
< That am I,' said his bleeding heart, and the serpent- 
fangs of repentance struck deeper and deeper into his 
wounds. His inflamed imagination pictured to him 
flying night-walkers upon the roofis, and the windmill 
lifted its arms threatening destruction. A akaUf left 
behind in the house of the dead, gradually assimied 
his features. In the midst of this struggle, the music 
for the New Year flowed down from the steeple, like 
far-off church melodies. He was moved. He looked 
around the prison and over the far-reaching earth, and 
thought of the friends of his youth, who now, happier 
and better than he, were teachers of the earth, fathers 
of happy families, and blessed of men, and he ex- 
claimed, * O, I also, like you, might slumber with dry 
eyes, on this first night of the New Year, if I had 
willed it. Alas, I too might be Ifappy^ my dear 
parents, if I had folly obeyed your exhortations! ' 

*^ In the feverish remembrance of iSie taring- tiine of 
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his life, the skull with his features seemed to him to 
raise itself. At length, by that superstition which sees 
in the New Year's night the spirits of futurity, it 
became a liying youth. 

** He could behold it no more. He covered his ejres. 
A thousand hot tears streamed from his eyes and were 
lost in the snow. He sighed, in accents scarcely audi- 
ble, * Come back, youth, come back \ * And it did 
come back. It was all a horrid dream. He was yet a 
youth. His errors only were no dream. He thanked 
God that he was still young, and that he could leaye 
the walks of vice and return to the sunny path which 
leads into the land of harvests. Return with him, 
young reader, if you are standing on tiie wrong path, 
that this terrible dream become not in the future your 
judge. If you then caU^ * Betum, beautiful youth,' it 
win not return." 
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THB PILGBIM OF THE WOBLD. 

Thi world's weaxy pathway — Pye wandered it 

through, 
Some bright-glandng meteor erer in yiew ; 
And fidr forms of £&ncy were beckoning me on, 
But, ere I could grasp them, the charmers were gone ; 
And smaU seems the worth of the joys I've possessed* 
No-vf life's journey is o'er, and the Pilgrim must rest. 

Men's histories scanned, on the first and last page 
The yearnings of youth and the anguish of age 
Alike are impressed; and what boots it, between : 
Per<^ance, in thy record a triumph has been } 
As yain were thy efforts that joy to retain. 
As imprison the sunbeam, or fetter the main. 

Beauty and Loye — O ! their emblems are flowers. 

Their date of existence is numbered by hours ; 

And Friendship's warm snule with the swallow has 

flown. 
And Fame with the popular breathing is gone ; 
And Gold in the grasping is dimmed by thy cares, 
Twas Hope lent it lustre — that hope i& thine heir's I 
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Thus Mr asLthe siren, but false as her song, 
The world's painted shadows that lure us along, 
like the mist on the mountain, the foam on the deep, 
Or the voices of friends that we greet in our sleep, 
Are the pleasures of earth; and I moum that to 

heaveuk 
I gave not the heart which to folly was glren. 



NBW HAMPSHIRE. 

t 

Hail, land of the Mountain Dominion ! 

Uplifting thy crest to the day. 
Where the eagle is bathing his pinion 

In clouds that are rolling away. 
O, say, from the Pilgrim descended 

Who trampled on Albion's crown. 
Shall we, by thy cataracts splendid. 

Refuse thee a wreal^ of renown — 
A wreath of renown from thy evergreen bough. 
Entwined with the oak that adometh thy brow } 



What though, on the mountains that bore us. 
The fern in her loneUness waves } 

Our forefathers tilled them before us. 
And here will we dwell by their graves ; 
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And beloTed of thy blue-eyed daughters, 

Erer true to the brsye and the fiee, 
We'll drink of the gnsh of thy waters, 
That leap in the sun to the sea. 
Hnua to the xocks and glens of the North I 
Houa to the torrents that herald them forth ! 



Te hills, where the tempest hath billowed, 

O, glance to the yales of the sun ! 
Where hearts, on iniquity pillowed. 

Melt not o'er the deeds they haye done ! 
Where Sla»erjf*a merciless minion, 

Is scourging the slave with his rod. 
While Liberty foldeth her pinion, 
And mournfully murmurs to God ; 
Where the dew on the flower, and the mist on the 

flood. 
With Toiees that startle, cry, *< Blood I brother, blood ! '* 



Thank God, that the scourge and the fetter 

Hare never dishonored thy flag ! 
And, but for thy 9hame that the debtor 

Is dragged from his home on the crag. 
Thy fearless and puritan spirit 

Might speak, with a cry of disdain, 
To the valleys whose children inherit 

The slave in his coUar and chain ! 
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Let the "woes of the bondman dissolre thee no mor^ 
TUl thy bolts are "withdrawn on the penniless poor. 

Peace to us is erermore singing 

Her songs on thy mountains of dew, 
While still at our altazs are swinging 

The swords that our forefathers drew. 
But O, may we never unsheath them 

Again where the carnage awaits, 
But to our descendants bequeath them 
To hang upon Liberty's gates, 
Encircled with garlands, as blades that were drawn 
By the hosts of the Lord, that have conquered and 
gone! 



AH hail to thee, Mountain Dominion ! 

Whose flag on the cloud is unrolled. 
Where the eagle is straining his pinion. 

And dipping his plumage in gold. 
We ask for no hearts that are truer. 

No spirits more gifted thian thine. 
No skies that are warmer or bluer, 

Than dawn on thy hexnlock and piiie. ' 
Ever pure are the breezes mat herald thee forth. 
Green land of my father ! thou Book of the North ! 

^ ' Jt Q. A Wooi. 
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FREE TH0I7OHT. 



Noir-A-DAT8» when so many are thinking, and so 
many ate imting ; at a time when gieat thoughts are 
■iiftiriTig the social world — when olden creeds are 
paling in the searching light of dawning science^ it ill 
becomes any one to set up the bounds of thought and 
expression. Whenerer and whererer a word is to be 
said, <a a thought to be uttered, 'tis a gross and mis- 
erable assumption that dictates its reception. Much as 
we prate of freedom — intellectual freedom — freedom 
of thought, will, and action, but few, very fno dabe 
bring out their own true thoughts to the open light; 
for should they do Tiolenoe to popular sentiment, the 
crowd, the populace, the sect, the order, all are down 
i^wff them with an avalaache of denunciation. 

"Fox this reason, so few genuine writers are among 
us; and while so many are babbling and warring 
among the tombs and shades of unmeaning dogmas, 
but few dare proclaim the truthful inspirations of their 
own hearts. A sorry picture society presents : the 
many, perched upon the mountain-tops of their own 
delusion, stoutly maintaining the belie& and opinions 
of their kind ; while the few, yet powerful, dsfening 
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the impracticable questions of eternity to its own auirt 
reTeaUngs, have fixed themselyes upon the more cer- 
tain grounds of science and philosophy. Still, others 
there are, more strong, standing on the broad line of 
truth and reason, whose electric thoughts sweep out 
upon the world, and £glQ with a strange spell upon the 
hearts and minds of men ; — all, aU intent upon their 
own diverse schemes — all have theSr adherents, all 
their devotees. 

With this view, that looks out beyond sect, or clan, 
or neighborhood, would not true wisdom incline us to 
the liberal side, to give a wide berth to the feelings 
and sentiments of aU ? Indeed, this is no^ a question 
of privUeget but of right ; and the time has now come 
when men may speak out freely, and not fear the 
frowns of synods. Without this freedom, without a 
just regard to individual opinions, society were but a 
grand scheme of associative tyranny, and to oppose its 
edicts were madness. 

But better things prevail, and time hastens when 
mind will be fully free. True lives exist — true 
thought is growing. It will one day find a tongue. 
It will speak. It will be heard — it will be regarded. 
Society, it is true, is inflicted with a host of maladies ; 
but they are not so deep or dangerous as many sup- 
pose. They are not past cure. In fact, men are better 
than we call them, better than they seem. *< 'Tis soci- 
etff, not man, that sins." This truth is not sufficiently 
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regarded — not laffidently understood. Men are not 
€M bmd — cowards and conformists, by custom ; by na- 
ture, noble, ind^>endent, and strong. A web of dr- 
comstances surround and control them. Tet there's 
a soundness at the bottom ; there's an i$tert sense in 
man not apparent to all ; and, despite the servility of 
society, there is still latent in the mind a respect, a 
love for the very spirit that scorns and defies its pow- 
er ; and even now, eyery exhibition of heroic independ- 
ence but raises our regard to the loftiest admiration, 
before which the time-serving conformist of the day 
sinks to utter crawling. 

Thus much has been said, not with a view to show, 
but to use and application. Indeed, in this age of 
books and steam, whoever writes without a thought or 
an o^fed before him, had better be about something 
else — had better keep his wares at home. 

Living together as we do, as communities, as associ- 
ates, as Mends, there are many means and uses for the 
cultivation of social interoottrser To this end a nu- 
cleus is formed, and the attracted elements are drawn 
togethen It little matters the means, if the accom- 
plishment is good. To this spirit that imites, that 
brings together, that gives play to the liveliest feeHngs 
and faculties of the soul, I most cheerfully subscribe ; 
but with that other spirit, that prescribes thought, that 
restrains speech, and is forever descanting on the sins 
of others, I've no sort of sympathy whatever. It 
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makes no one better, it begets no love, it does no 
good. The rale by which I would abide, and by 
which I would haye all abide, would be to do right our- 
selyes, and let others belieye, think, and talk as they 
may. But adopt and extend this rule, and intercourse, 
which is now so sectional and restrained, would be free 
and inyigorating ; but do this, and society, which now 
looks so wintry and forbidding, would put on the hues 
and pleasantness of spring. 

There is no need of all this cutting up, splitting, 
assorting, and diyiding the human family after the 
distinctions of men. No need of partition walls ; no 
need of hedges ; no need of lines. Out with them ! 
they are false, inyidious, and hateful. Be truthful, be 
generous, be free, is the song that Nature sings ; and 
who would break those tuneful harmonies — would 
stop those inspiring notes, would hurry up the discord- 
ant elements of earth — ay, cast asunder the angel 
band that shout around the throne of Heayen ? 

F, ta» JU. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE ISLES. 

[Luqr Goodale ThunCon, daughter of Rev. Abe and Mrs. Lacy 
Thuraton, (misaioDariefl at the Sandwich Islands, where she was 
bom,) arrived at New York, on a visit to the land of her fathers, 
and hnmediately after sickened and died, at the age of seventeen 
years and ten months, leaving a sure and sweet hope of accept- 
ance thnragh the Redeemer. 

The biographer of this interesting girl remarks, ** Hers was a 
peaceful home. Affection made it happy, and regular and varied 
occupations added zest to its enjoyments. When, with her 
mother and sister, she walked along the shores of the broad Pacific, 
and listened to tales of her father-land, and of a Christian land, 
her heart never sighed for tlie far-off region she had brightly {mc- 
tured in her imagination ; and she returned with a contented spurit 
to her quiet home at Kailua.**] 



Fais dai^hter of tlie suimy isles, 

That sit like soyereigns on the sea, 
How shall I weaye a song of smiles 

For her who neyer smiled on me ^ 
Or how of graces may I speak, 

That neyer yet haye blest mine eyes ; 
The dewy lip, the virgin cheek 

Of one that's past beyond the skies ? 
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I know that Fancy's peiurls may shine 

On Beauty, and, like pearls, be cold ! 
That Flattery's flowers round Wifc may twine, 

And die on bosoms they enfold ; 
And weU I know the exalted Mind, 

That late informed thy perfect day. 
Would not with Love or Wit be shzined 

Nor be adored in servile lay. 



I know that Death inyests the Mend 

With worth Existence never knew; 
And to defects we love to lend 

The veil that gives them Virtue's hue ; 
But thou need'st not our gUmmering light, 

To shine on thy regretted tomb ; 
Nor flowers of verse — whose path was bright, 

Whose life was one bouquet of bloom. * 



i 



And thou, beyond as well the songs 

As wailings of a world like this. 
Art mingllTig with the sister-throngs 

That early fled away to bliss ; 
As far removed from paltry praise^ 

Which vainly would thy notice win. 
As from material wants and ways— 

As thy pure spirit is from sin ! 




I loye to think thy tender age 

Was wed to Nature's wondrams book j 
And that thou didst upon its page 

Of flowers and shells and planets look ; 
And yet, from flower, and star, and sea» 

A yery child — did'st tnm away. 
To seek the glances dear to thee, 

In thine own quiet Kailua. 



» 



I lore to think how free thou wast 
From.Eashion's lore, that taunts our kind ; 

That still is purchased at the cost 
Of kingdoms — a transparent mind I 

And sigh to think earth has so few — 
Such price is for refinement paid. — 

As thou, to simple Nature true^ 

* A guileless and a trusting maid* 



I sigh for her who nobly Inrought 

Such wealth from Honolulu's strand { 
And him who, sending, meekly thought 

With such to bless its iather-land. 
And yet 'tis w^ this tropic gem 

All polished — though to these unknown— 
So early shines, a diadem. 

Where shines the rainbow-dnotured thxione. 
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THB DAUOHTBB OF THB IBLE8. 

Thankfi for the record of thy worth, 

Traced by Affectioii'B modest pen ; 
Tears gave I to its earnest truth, 

Though counted not -with weeping men. 
And better thought I of my race, 

Redeemed by excellence so rare ; 
And richer seemed abounding Grace, 

That sought and dowered such loyely heir. 

With books that may not perish be 

These pages numbered ; youth shall know 
How to perfection's symmetry 

The daughter of the Lord may grow ; 
And here, as mirrored in a glass, 

May see how fedr the saint may shine, 
Who lets this world unheeded pass. 

And BXirely seeks a world diyiae. 



Farewell! I weep that flower so youngs 

The nursling of a gentle sky. 
Should on our shores be ookUy flung, 

In all its loveliness, to air. 
And yet 'twas ordered by His will, 

Who wisely hath erents decreed — 
Thou wast but lent ; ye griefi, be still ! 

He but recalled when he had need. 
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THE 1.0YED AND LOST. 



How beautifoUy tntft is the ociipfciml compaxisoii of 
life to a fiower» which spaageth «p in the morning 
and blooms, but in the evening is cut down and 
withers away I Its exceeding beauty and comeliness, 
its delicate tints, rose-colored and golden, its virgin 
buds and blossoms, and the incense which it lavishes 
from its fragrant urn upon the summer air, as it leans 
forward for its gentle kiss — what are they all, and 
what do they avail ? Alas, they are as nothing. Ra- 
diant though it be with Nature's sunniest smile, and 
arrayed in her loveliest attire, the little flower which 
lifteth up its head so proudly at mom, bows to the 
blast, is stricken down, and withers away, wet with 
the dews of night And so it is mth Hfi< We hiurdly 
enter the world, flushed wiUi bright hopes and antici- 
pations, ere we are summoned by the angel of death to 
leave it. We hardly taste its enjoymeats and its 
pleasures, ere the cup is dashed from our. Hps fotever. 
The eloquent lip becomes pale^and muto at the moment 
we are drinking in its honied accents. The bright eye 
grows dim, and the strong arm motionless, while we 
are witnessing their power and conquests. The bril- 
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Hant intellect flashes upon us, dazzling and delighting 
the world, and in an instant is gone. The loved one 
clings to UB in the bloom of life, folds her hands about 
our neck, and the next moment lies lifeless in our 
arms. Honor and Station, however high, have no 
power to arrest the hand of the destroyer. The silver 
locks of 4^ bow before him. Youth and Innocence 
smile and plead to him, but he delighl8 to feast upon 
their very smiles and dimples, and Beauty, 

^ Aa» witb embroidered scuf uid golden zone, 
Sbe iweepeth by towards her Jewelled Uuoiie," 

— Beauty, the impersonation of all that is lovely and 
excellent in woman, is touched by the icy finger of 
Death, falls to the earth, and becomes the food of 
worms. ••••»••• 

It is hard to part with those we love, and it seems 
like tearing away the heart-strings, to surrender them 
up to the cold chamber of the tomb. Kotwithstanding 
all the consolation which religion or philosophy brings 
to the wounded spirit, still, the loss of those to whom 
we are endeared unmans one, if he has a throb of 
kindly feelings in his bosom. Cold and heartless in- 
deed must be that philosophy — bom of Christianity 
it cannot be — which weeps not over the remains of 
the loved and lost. The tear gushes to the sealed eye 
from the desert-heart within, when smitten by the 
hand of Omnipotence, as the waters gushed from the 
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rock in tke irildeniess, when the proplMt smote it -mfk 
his wsad. To see the Up psle in death, yet -wreathed 
with a liying smile — to &el the brow oold and icy, and 
the eye, like that of Medora — 

« O, o'er the eye Death most exwta his mi^U, 
And hnrii the eplrit from her throne of light — 
Slnke thoee bhie mte in that long, last ecUpes, 
Bat mnm as yet the smile around her lipa.*' 

^aU this moTes ns, unless we have a heart of ada- 
mant. And then the light-bonnding step, so familiar 
and pleasant to hear ; the Toice of welcome, at morn- 
ing, noon, and night; the eye that weeps oyer our 
misfortunes, and fills with tears of joy at our success; 
the smile at all times, and always happy, and bright, 
and cheerful ; the earnest prayer for the little ones ; 
the care and watchfulness oyer them; the devotion 
and unceasing attention, the clinging love and more 
than earthly affection by the side of the sick, oouch at 
midnight ; how can we forget them, or, remembering, 
forbear to weep and mourn the loss of thoee who pos- 
sess them } 

I may err, and yet I cannot but regard the tie which 
binds the husband to the wife of his bosom as the 
golden thread of life, and the affection which springs 
from that relation as the holiest and purest of all the 
passions. Indeed, it embraces within itself and cen- 
tres upon the very heart's shrine, the purer and better 
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attaribiites of them alL The Tindying strength, the 

tenderiiess and gushing ardor, of other affections aire 

admitted. Their developments are delightful, and 

what a sweet, mellow radSance do they spread over the 

• puthwaey of lifO) as it were a 'golden ray firom the 

-4;hr6nebf heaven itself 1 The love which exists be- 

' tweeft y^iu^g heartsj in 'the hey-day of IfiTe, has been 

'simg -Imd felt, and pronounted ecstatic. The love of 

•'flistto'fot sister, or brother for brother ; of a brother for 

' his' sister, liis ^arly- playmate, and the sharer of his 

sports and his sorrows, and the return of that lOVe 

from the sister's heart; the love of a mother. for her 

child ; ay, and above all, the love of a father for his 

daughter — how sweet, how endearing are they all! 

But that affection which exists between a young wife 

and the object of her earliest love, the ereature of her 

virgin heart, is chaster, purer, and holier than alL 

Indeed, it is all in one ; and when the tie which binds 

the^L 11^ broken, when tiie young mother is stricken 

diown to the cold earth, and death ibasta upon her lips, 

]^ dimples, and her smiles ; whan the young father is 

snatched away from the side of her, the mother of his 

chndren, and the being of his tenderest love, what a 

void is left ! What agony, what grief; press upon 

the sjpirit of the surviving one ! We feel as though a 

golden harp, to whose seraphic tones we are listening, 

had suddenly stopped, while we strain the ear to catch 

itssiagie sounds. The survivor, for the moment, seems 
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to die^ and the lining heart to lie in the oold tomb irith 
the dead and gone. The presiding spirit has yanished 
from the fSunily circle ; and the berefk, as the household 
gods lay scattered around, no longer to be gathered up 
by that presiding one, removed from earth to heaven, 
exclaims in the touching language of Ruth, the beau- 
tiful gleaner ai Bethlehem, *« Whither thou goest I 
will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest wiU I die, and there will I be 
buried." 

J9 B» WontBuL 



LIVING AND MBANS. 

Ths world is fall of people who can't imagine why 
they don't prosper like their neighbors, when the real 
obstacle is not in banlLS nor tarifiis, in bad public 
poUcy nor hard times, but in their own extravagance 
and heedless ostentation. The young mechanic or 
clerk marries and takes a house, which he proceeds to 
famish twice as expensively as he can afford, and then 
his wife, instead of taking hold to help him earn a 
livelihood by doing her own work, must have a hired 
servant to help her spend his limited earnings. Ten 
years afterward you will find him struggling on under 
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a double load of debts and children, wondering why 
the luck was always against him, while his Mends 
regret his unhappy destitution of financial ability. 
Had they from, the first been frank and honest, he need 
not haye been so unlucky. 

Through every grade of society this vice of inordi- 
nate expenditure insinuates itself. The single man, 
(« hired out " in the country at ten to fifteen dollars 
per month, who cohtrives to dissolve his year's earn- 
ings in frolics and fine clothes; the clerk, who has 
three to five hundred dollars a year, and melts down 
twenty to fifty of it into liquor and cigars, are paral- 
leled by the young merchant who fills a spacious 
house with costly famiture, gives dinners, and drives 
a fast horse, on the strength of the profits he expects 
to realize when his goods are all sold and his notes all 
paid. Let a man have a genius for spending, and 
wh^her his income is a dollar a day or a dol^ a 
minute, it is equally certain to prove inadequate. If 
diniog, winning, and party-giving won't help him 
through with it, building, gaming, and speculating 
will be sure to. The bottomless pocket will never fill, 
no matter how bounteous the stream poising into it. 
The man who, being single, does not save money on 
six dollars per week, will not be apt to on sixty ; and 
he who does not lay up something in his first year of 
independent exertion, will be pretty likely to wear a 
poor man's hair into his grave. 
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When i^ world sliall haye become iviser,. and its 
ftandaid of moralitj more Iofty» it will jterceiTe and 
aflizm that pro^usje e^^p^ditiue^ l^vieii hj <^e.who caa 
pecimiarly afford it» is perxiicious aad imjixstifiable ; 
that a xnanv^however wealtiiy, has pp right to layi^h on 
his own ajipetites, hi^ tastes, or his ootexijtation, that 
which might jhave raised hundreds from destitution 
and despair ta cpmloxt and. Ufl^alfLe8S> But that is an 
improyement ^ in .^public sentiinqnt, which must be 
waited for, while the other is more ready and obyious. 

The meannes^ .th& diBhpnee^y, the imquity, of 
squandaiiiig thousands unearned, and keeping others 
out of money that is justly thejrs* h^ye rarely been 
ur^d and enforced as they should be. They need but 
tQ be considered and. midnstood, to be uniyersally 
loathed jmd detestecU 
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